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. PREFACE 

IT is more than thirty years since Dr. Sigmund 
Freud published the paper which marked the 
beginning of the psychoanalytical movement. 
To-day the world of medicine and psychology, 
and, indeed, the educated world in general, is 
divided into hostile camps on the truth and value 
of his teaching. Freud is seventy years of age. 
Many intelligent and well-read people believe that 
he is one of the world’s great discoverers, to 
be ranked with Copernicus, and Newton, and 
Darwin, and Einstein. Others, also men of 
weight, place him among the great charlatans, 
those whose eloquent and confident belief in 
themselves has imposed on the credulity of con- 
tinents, such as Pastor Russell, and Mrs. Baker 
Eddy, and Madame Blavatsky. Does the truth 
lie with the first party or the second, or with 
both, or at some point between the two? This 
little book attempts to provide, as briefly as 
possible, the material for the answer to that 
question. 
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It may seem to some that there is no need for 
another general introduction to psychoanalysis, 
and an elementary one at that. There is, indeed, 
a flood of books on the subject, and every week 
adds to the number. My book has three 
characteristics, however, which may justify its 
appearance. First, it is simple. It makes its 
appeal to the man-in-the-street, to the lad and 
the girl in the bus, to the people who see com- 
plexes and the unconscious and rationalisations 
and the censor referred to in their newspapers, 
and who want to know their way about in this 
new vocabulary. Secondly, most of the books 
on psychoanalysis are quite uncritical. They 
swallow Freud’s teaching whole. He has the 
reputation of being an autocratic dogmatist, who 
will brook no rival or critic near his throne. And 
nine books out of ten, and, in fact, a greater 
proportion than that, give no hint that any 
criticism of psychoanalysis is possible except by 
those whose statements are dictated by the fact 
that they are “‘shocked’’ by Freud’s teaching, 
that they do not want it to be true, and that, 
therefore, their criticism can be discounted in 
advance. 

It can also be asserted, without any disrespect, 
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that most of the books on psychoanalysis are 
defaced by an entirely unnecessary explicitness 
in their detailed references to certain sexual 
perversions. This book is, at least, decent. [ 
believe that the matter can be discussed, and the 
theory criticised, without such an exhibition of 
nastiness. Whether I have succeeded in explain- 
ing the theory of psychoanalysis without describ- 
ing things which most people do not want to have 
described, the reader must judge for himself. 

It may be an additional advantage td’this book 
that, whereas most works on the subject are 
expensive, it is cheap. 


ALBERT” E. BAKER: 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 
EXPLAINED AND CRITICISED 


I.—MIND AND BODY 


THERE is a _ well-known folk rhyme which 

expresses in a naive way the curiosity which is 

the driving power of all philosophy and science, 

particularly of the science of psychology— 
What are little girls made of? 


Sugar and spice and all that’s nice, 
That’s what little girls are made of. 


And a parallel rhyme about boys reveals the same 
curiosity and feminist bias— 
What are little boys made of? 


Snips, and snails, and puppy dogs’ tails, 
That’s what little boys are made of. 


What isa man? What is his body? What is 
his mind? And what is the relation between his 
body and his mind? These are great questions, 
and it does not require much thought to discover 
that they are not easy to answer. In fact, the 
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great variety of contradictory answers to them 
suggests that perhaps they are finally unanswer- 
able. But even if this should prove to be the 
case, the consideration of them will be a useful 
preliminary to the study of the mind which we 
are to undertake together. 

It is not easy to give definitions of *‘ mind ”’ 
and “‘ body ’’ which would be generally accepted 
by students of the subject. It is easy, however, 
to indicate the kind of differences which we are 
thinking of when we say of some facts that they 
are “‘mental’’—1.e., belong to the mind, and 
of other facts, that) they are) bodihyi eign 
‘‘material.’’ Thoughts, ideals, hopes, fears, 
dreams, disappointments are mental; stones, 
rivers, guns, pork-pies, and kitchen-grates are 
material. What is material can be weighed— 
so many tons, or so many ounces. Or it can be 
measured with a yard measure or a pint pot. It 
has colour, and taste, and smell. But our minds 
and their “‘contents’’ belong to another world, 
where the material standards and descriptions 
do not apply. One thought is not twice as 
heavy as another, nor is a disappointment to 
be measured in inches. A fear is only meta- 
phorically “‘blue,’’ and thoughts are great in 
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the same sense. You may have a nightmare 
about red revolution, but the dream itself is not 
red. One pleasure may be better than another, 
or more intense; there is no meaning in saying 
that it is broader. We cannot compare the size 
of the universe with the beauty of a lyric, or the 
nobility of a prayer with the weight of an 
elephant. 

Is there any way, then, of comparing mental 
facts? One pleasure is more intense than 
another, but there are differences of quality 
which are so much more important than differ- 
ences of degree, that in practice, and probably 
in theory, the latter can be ignored. My 
pleasure at seeing Mr. Bernard Shaw's St. 
Joan is so different from my pleasure at eating 
a cream bun that there is little meaning in asking 
which is the greater. And the facts about desire 
are similar. If I say that my desire to study 
psychology is greater than my desire to go to 
a whist drive, I mean that I go to a lecture on 
psychology rather than to a whist drive. Also, 
probably, I mean that a man is pulled in different 
‘directions by conflicting desires, just as a particle 
is pulled in different directions by conflicting 
forces ; and that he will yield to the “‘ stronger ”’ 
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desire. But it is difficult to give any definition 
of a stronger desire except ‘‘ the desire to which 
he yields.”’ 

Material existences or facts, then, have 
certain characteristics which can be measured, 
more or less exactly, and therefore they can be 
compared with each other. We can say of one 
piece of matter that it is twice as big as another. 
And such comparisons are easy because we have 
units for the measurement of ‘‘ extension ’’—a 
yard, an acre, a gallon, and so on. There are 
also units to measure force, heat, temperature, 
velocity, electrical potential, and other physical 
quantities. But we have no way of measuring 
things of the mind. There is no unit of pleasure, 
or of patience. We cannot say that one man is 
two and a half times as clever as another, or that 
a woman loves one child four times as much as 
another. 

It might seem, then, that we are reduced to 
this, that the characteristic of mental facts is 
that they are not material, that they cannot be 
measured or compared. But when we look a 
little further into the subject, we shall find that 
the truth is rather that mental facts of the same 
kind differ in quality, while material facts of the 
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same kind differ in quantity. This is a very 
important point to get clear, for once we grasp 
it we shall not be persuaded by the plausible 
arguments of those who hold materialistic or 
mechanistic views of the mind. Qualitative 
differences escape the mathematician ; they can- 
not, except metaphorically, be made subject to 
the terms of ‘‘ cause and effect.’’ Any attempt 
to explain them in terms of quantity involves an 
obvious fallacy. 

Our first impression, then, is that mind and 
matter are entirely unlike one another, so unlike, 
indeed, that it is impossible to understand how 
either can act on the other. The ordinary man 
believes that a material thing like a pork-pie can 
produce a mental thing like a bad dream, and 
that a mental thing like an insult may have 
material results, like a rush of blood to the head. 
But philosophy and science have found it very 
hard to explain how this takes place. Some of 
the world’s greatest thinkers—Descartes and 
Malebranche, for example—have found it neces- 
sary to assume a separate and distinct act of 
God—a miracle—every time mind acts on matter, 
or matter on mind. Some have assumed that 
they never act on each other, that the world of 
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matter and the world of mind run their course 
independently of, but parallel to, each other. | 
In our own day a theory has been maintained by 
some brilliant and acute thinkers, of whom the 
Hon. Bertrand Russell is, perhaps, the best 
known, that mind and matter are not really 
separate and distinct substances or existences 
at all, but different arrangements of the same 
particular existences, which are in themselves 
neither mental nor material, but, as it were, 
neutral. A ‘“‘thing,’’ they hold, is an arrange- 
ment of sensations at ditferent points in space, 
and a “‘mind’’ is an arrangement or collection 
of sensations at the same point in space. 

I believe that what I see is “‘real,’’ and not 
a delusion, if I can also feel it, touch it, taste 
it, smell it—or at least do some of these things. 
But another reason for believing that what I see 
is “‘real,’’ and not such stuff as dreams are 
made of, is that other people see it also. And 
yet no two people have quite the same sensa- 
tions of an object. Some are closer to it than 
others, and to them it seems larger. Each 
person looks at it from a different angle, and in 
each case shape, size, and colour will be more 
or less different from what they are in every other 
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case. The view of ‘‘common sense’’ is that 
the ‘‘real’’ object is not what one man sees or 
feels, or what another sees or feels, but the 
‘cause’ of all these different sensations. Mr. 
Russell suggests, however, that the ‘‘real’’ 
piece of matter is just the sum of all the sensa- 
tions—yours and mine and other people’ s— 
which are associated together and assumed to 
describe the same thing. A material “thing ”’ 
consists of a system of different sensations at 
different points in space. 

But when I say that I perceive an object, the 
sensations to which | am referring are all mental 
facts. This is true of visual sensations like 
‘“‘white’’ and ‘‘bright,’’ of tactual sensations 
like ‘‘hard’’ and ‘‘smooth,’’ and even of the 
muscular sensations which I sum up as weight. 
They are all part of my mind. If I had to give 
a description of my mind, I might begin by 
enumerating sensations of all these different 
kinds, grouped under the five senses. I should 
go on to speak of various “‘images,’’ which are 
the “‘ copies’’ of these sensations. Then I could 
speak of “‘thoughts’’ or ‘‘ideas,’’ which come 
from comparing these images or sensations, and 
are only more faint, less clearly defined, copies 
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of the sensation. My mind is just a collection of 
sensations (and the copies of sensations) at a 
single point in space, as a material thing is a 
collection of sensations at different points in 
space. 

The mind, according to this view, is a stream 
or bundle of particular sensations, and of copies 
of sensations. What comes to us through our 
senses is the source of all our thinking. There 
is nothing in the mind which was not first of all 
in sensation; except, as was long ago pointed 
out, the mind itself. All who think of the mind 
in this atomistic way as a collection will have to 
answer Mr. Bradley’s pointed question: ‘‘ Who 
collected you?’’ But the most fundamental 
criticism of Mr. Russell’s analysis of mind is 
that it rests on the almost inevitable illusion that 
the object of thought or speech must be in some 
sense a “‘ thing ’’—separate, fixed, static. But 
we may be talking about an act, or an activity, 
or what is only in theory a separate and definite 
existence. It is all the difference, but it is only 
the difference, between ‘‘I have a sensation of 
whiteness ’’ and ‘‘I perceive white.’’ The first 
way of speaking implies a fixed sensation with 
definite boundaries, belonging to a passive self. 
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The second implies an active self, and this 
particular perceiving is only in theory separable 
from the whole complex manifold of activities in 
which I am involved. It is this active self which 
sees or does not see, recognises or chooses to 
ignore, hears or is one of those who ‘“‘ won't 
hear.’’ Myself, so farfrom being an accidental 
collection or stream of separate sensations, is an 
unity, active and purposeful. It is the task of 
psychology to describe the activities of this 
purposeful self. 

The relation of the mind to the body can be 
examined, however, from another point of view. 
The mind is known to be connected with the 
brain more directly than with any other part of 
the body. Generally speaking, the intelligence 
of an animal (to use very vague words), or its 
place in the scale of evolution, varies directly 
with the ratio of the weight of its brain to that 
of its body. Brontosaurus, for example, had less 
than one ounce of brain to a ton of body, while 
Dinoceros had eight times as much. A gorilla 
has an ounce of brain to every stone of body, a 
dog twice as much as a gorilla, and, relatively 
to the weight of his body, a man has nearly six 
times the weight of brain that a gorilla has. 
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Similarly, it may be said roughly that the larger 
brain a man has, the more intelligent he is. 
Degeneration, or disease, or injury to the brain 
usually means mental deficiency, or disorder, or 
even insanity. ~ The fact cannot be too much 
emphasised, however, that we are not yet able 
to diagnose, from any observation of an insane 
or mentally defective person, the brain disease 
which would be revealed by a post-mortem 
examination. 

How is the connection between mind and brain 
to be interpreted? It has been compared to the 
connection between a musician and the instru- 
ment on which he plays. A pianist, as such, 
can only express his soul through his piano. If 
the instrument is old or out of tune, if one or 
two notes are broken, or damp has affected some 
of them, his expression of his thought or emotion 
suffers accordingly. From the days of the spinet 
until the present, each improvement in the instru- 
ment made possible a corresponding development 
in the music written for it. The evolution of the 
piano went on side by side with the evolution of 
the musician. This is an exact parallel to the 
relation of the evolution of the brain—through 
fish, reptile, bird, mammal, ape, and man—to 
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the increasing intelligence and initiative displayed 
through the brain. 

According to another view of the relation 
between mind and brain, the brain controls and 
co-ordinates the movements of the body, for the 
satisfaction of the body’s fundamental impulse to 
live, and the mind, or consciousness, or soul is 
only an unimportant accompaniment of the brain. 
An experience makes an impression on the brain, 
as a sound makes an impression on a gramo- 
phone record. When we place the record+in the 
gramophone again, we can reproduce the sounds. 
So the brain recalls the past experience. To use 
M. Bergson’s illustration, consciousness is like 
the luminous path which follows and outlines the 
movement of a match when it is rubbed along a 
wall in the dark. Only consciousness has this 
peculiarity, that it imagines that it changes and 
directs the movements of which it is the accidental 
accompaniment and result. 

It is only by muddled thinking, and a great 
amount of rapid skating over very thin ice, that 
this latter view, that consciousness can be 
explained as a result of matter i motion, is 
made to look plausible. Theoretically, it is 
possible to observe what goes on in the brain, 
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the movements of almost innumerable neurones, 
the chemical and electrical changes inside the 
molecules, and between the molecules. It is 
conceivable, on the materialistic and mechanistic 
hypothesis, that we shall one day know enough 
to be able to say: ‘‘ This and that motion and 
change in the grey matter of the brain are the 
cause of the thought ‘I am hungry.’’’ But it 
is improbable that we shall ever know how the 
motion causes the thought, and it is even more 
improbable that such observation of motion in 
the brain will ever tell us whether the mind likes 
being hungry or dislikes it. There are imper- 
ceptible changes in the quality of consciousness. 
We pass from ‘‘I am hungry’”’ to ‘“‘I enjoy 
the thought of the dinner I am going to have,”’ 
and then to ‘‘I am dreadfully hungry, and I feel 
most miserable about it.’’ The only differences 
that could be observed in the brain are differences 
in the quantity of motion in the nerve cells. It 
is surely an axiom that we can never give a satis- 
fying explanation of differences of quality 
merely in terms of differences in quantity. This 
means that the materialist will always fail to 
explain consciousness or mind by means of 
changes or movements in the brain or nerves. 
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This introductory chapter must conclude with 
an examination of the belief that all mental 
activity depends, for its initiation, on external 
stimulus, so that life, activity, consciousness, and 
all the phenomena connected with them are 
directly dependent on the environment. The 
simplest movements of living creatures (tropisms) 
are explained as the inevitable and direct results 
of chemical changes, caused by such external 
agencies as light, in the living substance of the 
organism concerned. The living activity next in 
the scale (reflex action) can be described in terms 
of a stimulus from the external world, an associa- 
tion in the nervous system, and then a response 
through the contracting of the appropriate 
muscles. The response follows the stimulus 
unconsciously and almost instantaneously. 
This is reflex action, but all behaviour, even 
the highest, can be, and in older psycho- 
logical books used to be, described in terms of 
the same three elements. Under “stimulus ’’ 
come sensations, perceptions, the sense of time 
and space, and all that belongs to cognition or 
knowledge. Under the intermediary mental 
state come emotion, thought, and reasoning. 
And under ‘‘response’’ we can place such 
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things as volition, action, speech, laughter, and 
so on. 

That is the method of the great classical 
writers on psychology. It is very useful for 
purposes of detailed description and systematic 
arrangement, and also for experimental work in 
the laboratory. It has the defect, however, that 
it does not relate the study of psychology in 
any direct way to the fundamental interests and 
needs of human life. The new psychologists 
have at least changed that. The characteristic 
difference between them and the older psychology 
is just that they begin not with the environment 
but with the individual. What determines a man’s 
actions and decisions, his thoughts and emotions, 
and even his perceptions and sensations, are his 
own purposes and needs, much more than his 
environment and any stimulus that it may present 
to him. 

Suppose a man walking to the railway station 
to catch the 8.53 train. He comes to a ladder 
leaning against a shop, with a man on it with a 
pot of paint, and he walks round the ladder 
rather than under it. He goes a little farther, 
and he sees a clock telling him that it is 8.48, 
and he begins to run. As he runs to the station 
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he passes a fruiterer’s shop with some beautiful 
apples exposed for sale. He is unusually fond 
of apples, but he scarcely notices that there are 
apples there at all. He passes a large poster 
advertising some luridly exciting cinema film, 
but he doesn’t so much as see it. How can the 
psychologist best describe what takes place in 
this man’s mind? He can say, of course, that 
the sight of the clock (stimulus) led to the inter- 
mediary fear, ‘‘I shall lose my train,’’ and pro- 
duced the response—he ran. But that form of 
description will lead to increasingly complicated 
explanations of why he avoided the ladder, 
ignored the apples, and did not see the poster. 
If you start from the man himself, however, from 
his purposes, his convictions (which express 
settled and systematised purposes), and his 
needs, you can give a simple and _ unified 
account of the whole series of events. His 
experience of life, or his trust in the opinion of 
his friends, has produced an habitual belief that 
it is unlucky to walk under a ladder when there 
is a man on it with a pot of paint. His desire 
to catch the train makes him notice the clock— 
_ perhaps we may go further and say, makes him 
look for the clock, and run. It conquers his 
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desire for apples, which usually would make him 
stop, admire, and, perhaps, go inand buy. And 
it shuts his eyes to the heroic beauty of Douglas 
Fairbanks. That seems a more adequate de- 
scription of our traveller's mental life than the 
one given in terms of stimulus and response. 
Action originates in the actor himself, and our 
description of any mental happening begins with 
the person and ends with the behaviour that 
satisfies him. 

We have argued that differences of quality are 
characteristic of mental facts, and differences of 
quantity of material facts; that minds are 
essentially active; that they use brains as 
instruments, instead of being unimportant 
accompaniments of them; and that behaviour 
is best interpreted as a relation between the 
fundamental cravings of people and the way in 
which they are expressed. 
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IT.—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
FORGETFULNESS AND MISTAKES 


THE first principle of the psychoanalysts is that 
all mental activity must be interpreted as begin- 
ning, not in the environment or in any stimulus 
received from it, but in the active person himself ; 
and that in his purposes, needs, and character 
(which is the more or less permanent system of 
purposes and needs) is to be found the explana- 
tion of every fact of his mental life, his volitions, 
his thoughts, his emotions, his perceptions. The 
second principle, to the consideration of which 
we now pass, is that none of these mental facts, 
not even those which appear most trivial, are 
meaningless, or unimportant, or accidental, or 
to be explained merely as a result of material 
causes or stimuli. There are a multitude of 
small and apparently unimportant happenings in 
the life of each one of us which we should usually 
agree to call “‘accidents.’’ There are slips 
of the tongue or pen, like the proverbial 
29 
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‘‘Spoonerisms.’’ There are temporary faults 

of memory, as when we are talking of a man 
whose name, as we say, is ‘‘on the tip of our 
tongue,’’ but ‘‘for the life of us’ we cannot 
recall it. Sometimes we come home with one 
glove instead of two, or read words which are 
not there, or forget to post an important letter, 
or do not see something we are looking for, 
although it is before our eyes. The psycho- 
analytical assumption is that all these happenings 
have mental causes ; they can always be traced — 
back to our emotions, to our likes and dislikes, 
our fears or our shames, and that these in turn 
represent our needs, our impulses, our characters. 
“There is nothing arbitrary or accidental 
in the psychic life, everything has reason and 
meaning.” 

Some faults of memory are due to disease of 
the brain; but there are comparatively few cases 
of brain disease, and a competent doctor could 
diagnose them in ten minutes. The psycho- 
analytical attitude towards memory and forget- 
ting can be summed up by saying that every 
mental event has meaning. By that they mean 
that it has a mental cause. It is recorded, for 
example, that a soldier on active service was 
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preparing for a march of several days. The mail 
arrived, and he received a birthday parcel, and 
by the writing he knew it was from a lady friend. 
He hurried to write a field service card, and 
rushed off with it to the orderly who was collect- 
ing the last outward mail that would go for some 
time. He forgot to cross out the words ‘‘I am 
wounded.”’ 

He remembers very well, when using the back 
of a cart as a writing-desk, crossing out with a 
blunt stump of a pencil the printed sentences that 
he did not require. He remembers looking over 
it again to see if he had left ‘‘I am well’’ and 
"I have received your parcel’’ quite clear. He 
knows that he had often imagined how the lady 
would receive the news if he was wounded, and 
how she would reply. But until a reply came 
several weeks later he had no recollection of 
making the omission. The field service card 
is now a treasured possession. 

A country priest happens to possess a thick 
yellow raincoat, with a double lining ; and a very 
useful coat it is, especially in the winter time. 
Twice he has left it in the railway carriage when 
he alighted from the train—once in Yorkshire, 
and once in Southampton. He had to go to 
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considerable trouble and expense in order to get 
the coat back. It is not sufficient explanation 
to say that he wants to get rid of the coat ; he 
doesn’t. But it is not smart, it has a countri- 
fied appearance, and, although it is very useful, 
at the back of his mind there must be a desire 
that it might be a little more ornamental. 
Forgetting to carry out one’s resolutions, or 
to fulfil promises that one has made, often indi- 
cates what one really desires. People forget to 
post other people’s letters more often than their | 
own, and they forget to post cheques more often 
than love-letters. Every lapse of memory has a 
meaning, if we can only find it. Sometimes we 
forget a person’s name because it or he is 
associated with some unpleasant experience ; we 
don’t want to think about it. Sometimes, 
according to Freud, we forget the name of a 
mere acquaintance because it is one. that he 
happens to share with some intimate and much- 
loved friend—a brother, a father, a son. We 
may forget to post a letter because its contents 
are unpleasant; sometimes the actual letter 
is harmless, but we forget to post it, Freud 
suggests, because its contents remind us of 
another letter, which did, in fact, afford a direct 
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basis for antipathy. We lose a glove because 
we dislike it, or because we have quarrelled with 
the person who gave it to us, or because it is our 
birthday next week and we hope to get a new 
pair as a birthday present. Sometimes we leave 
it, by chance and unconsciously, at a certain 
house, because we want an excuse for going 
back there. All these different explanations are 
suggested by Freud. It is all very ingenious, of 
course, but it would be almost miraculous if we 
did not succeed in finding a possible explanation 
for every lapse of memory, after it has occurred, 
if we are allowed to appeal to so many widely 
different principles as Freud has gathered to- 
gether. 

Slips of the tongue or pen are in many ways 
similar to lapses of memory. Even if we are 
satished to explain the fact of a mistake in speech 
or writing as due to carelessness, we are still left 
to find a reason why that particular mistake and 
no other was made. A member of the House of 
Commons referred to Commander Kenworthy* 
as ‘‘the honourable member for Central Hell.’’ 
It is an example of perseveration ; a sound repeats 
itself, displacing another sound. It was a genuine 


* Radical M.P. for the Central Division of Hull. 
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mistake, but we are not surprised to find that it 
was not a Radical member who made it. 

During a geography lesson on Canada, the 
teacher had been describing the Tundra, the 
wilderness of ice and snow in the Far North, and 
had mentioned the fur-bearing animals. In 
answer to a question, one boy amused his class- 
fellows by replying ‘“‘Paler Boar.’’ He had 
pictured in his mind a vast colourless scene,’ 
where even the animals had endeavoured to make 
themselves less visible by being devoid of colour. — 
He meant to say ‘‘Polar Bear,’’ but instead of 
forming those sounds, his organs of expression 
had obeyed the thought of absence of colour, 
and had produced the word ‘‘ Paler.’’ 

These slips of the tongue or pen occur most 
often when one is tired or ill, when one is excited 
or anxious, or when one is not paying attention. 
These are conditions which make the slip or 
mistake occur more easily, but they do not 
determine what particular mistake we make. 
What we say may be different from what we try 
to say, but why do we say the particular thing 
we do say? And how does it come about that 
many things are done most successfully when we 
are not paying attention to them? The psycho- 
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analysts hold that all the physical conditions of 
these mistakes can be ignored, because every 
one of them has a meaning, and reveals the 
wishes or needs of the person who commits the 
mistake. 

Not only are temporary forgetfulness and slight 
errors to be explained as indications of the more 
or less hidden intentions and wishes of the person 
concerned, but stammering and similar bodily 
actions have been explained in the same way. 
Professor A. A. Brill asserts that it is generally 
recognised that most cases of stammering are 
not due to disturbances of the throat or vocal 
organs, but begin in some nervous trouble; we 
stammer because we dislike to recall or mention a 
certain word or name. He reports the case of 
a man who had been jilted by a Miss Keith. He 
began to stutter on ‘‘k’’ sounds. This soon 
a  ck,’’ and then to the re ieue 
As “‘c”’ has two sounds, it spread to ‘‘s’’ also. 
It st spread to all occurrences of a letter 
‘‘k,’’ even if it is not sounded, so that he 
stammered over words like knife ; in other words, 
he seemed to hesitate over almost every letter. 
This explanation of a case of general stammering 
seems a little far-fetched, but we cannot but 
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admire the almost incredible acuteness of the 
doctor who could track such a symptom to its 
causes. 

Freud’s explanation is that all these mistakes 
and symbolic actions are the result of the conflict 
between two intentions—the direct statement 
which the person means to make, and another 
intention which is repressed into the unconscious, 
which he did not intend to express. When the 
boy said, ‘‘ Father’s in the pig-stye ; you'll know 
him because he has a hat on,’’ his real lack of © 
respect for his father ‘‘ slipped out,’’ as we say. 
‘‘It has been forced back . . . the tendency 
which had been debarred from expression asserts 
itself against the will of the speaker and gains 
utterance, either by altering the expression of 
the intention permitted by him, or by mingling 
with it, or actually by setting itself in place of 
it.’ There is a conflict in the mind of the priest 
about the yellow raincoat. In the fully conscious 
part of him, where reason and conscience are in 
control, there is the clear recognition that a 
priest ought to be above worrying whether his 
clothes are smart or not; but in some more 
obscure part of the mind there is the feeling (of 
which he is not unashamed) that an important 
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person like him ought to dress to fit his position. 
Sometimes the thought, or feeling, or wish is 
one which good manners or good taste would 
lead us to hide. Sometimes it is a matter of 
decency or morals. Many of these ‘‘slips of 
the tongue’’ would make us blush if anybody 
called attention to them. 

There are three points of importance to be 
considered in estimating the truth and value of 
the Freudian psychology of forgetfulness and 
errors. he first is the assumption that every 
mental event has meaning. We must not forget 
that it is an assumption. On the other hand, it 
is no discredit to psychoanalysis that it begins 
with assumptions. Assumptions or hypotheses 
are at the basis of all science. When we come 
to examine the evidence for this particular 
assumption, however, that every mental event, 
however trivial, is significant, we see that we 
are prejudiced before we begin to examine the 
evidence. We tend to forget all mental events 
that seem to have no significance, and to re- 
member only those which have obvious meaning. 
But when we try to examine the facts about for- 
getting and mistakes as fairly as we can, there 
seems to be a real difference between the two 
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classes of events. Forgetting is negative, while 
a mistake is positive. The positive mistake calls 
for explanation ; seems to reveal the personality. 
It often seems sufficient to say about forget- 
ting : ‘‘I was thinking of something else.’’ The 
verdict of most ordinary people on the claim 
that every act of forgetfulness has meaning 
would probably be: ‘‘ Not proven, and highly » 
improbable.’’ About positive mistakes they 
would be more likely to give a favourable 
verdict. 

The second point of importance in the 
psychology of mistakes is the part played 
by conflict. Freud postulates, as we have 
seen, a conflict between a conscious intention or 
purpose and a repressed, unconscious impulse. 
It is the presence of the latter which, for him, is 
revealed in the forgetting or mistake. Mrs. 
Philip Horner, however, has developed the idea 
of Dr. Rivers’ Conflict and Dream to suggest 
that forgetting and mistakes are more directly 
the expression of conflict than Freud’s theory 
teaches. When a person hunts for a tool just 
laid down and finds it, within an inch of his 
hand, after some minutes, it does not seem to 
meet the case that he did not really want to find 
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it, or that he could not see it because it is in some 
way associated with something he dislikes. More 
probably this temporary blindness represents the 
fact that the person is bored by manual tasks, 
though in this particular case he wishes the job 
done, or reveals a deeper conflict set up by an 
idea that he is superior to menial tasks, although 
reason and conscience tell him that no necessary 
task is menial. And, as usual, mental conflict 
is expressed in distracted and unsuccessful 
action. 

The third point of importance in the psychology 
of mistakes and forgetfulness is its value as a 
revelation of mental material repressed into the | 
unconscious. We shall deal with this more fully 
in the chapter on the Unconscious. Here it must 
suffice to say that it does not seem impossible to 
explain all the errors catalogued by Freud without 
assuming the existence of an Unconscious, im his 
sense of the word. The man who remembered 
to post a love-letter but forgot to post a cheque 
was revealing a perfectly conscious, though per- 
haps unconfessed, reluctance to pay his bills. 
Generally speaking, indeed, we may say that all 
the things that seem, to the psychoanalysts, to 
be evidence of an Unconscious mind can be 
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explained as the revelation of what a person is 
quite conscious of, though perhaps but vaguely, 
and though he may not want to declare it. 


Books To READ. 


Freud: The Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 
A. A, Brill: Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho- 
analysis. 


HI.—DREAMS: THE CEDIPUS 
SLORY 


IN discussing the importance to psychology of 
mental happenings which are apparently trivial 
and meaningless, we have up to the present said 
nothing about dreams. To most of us, dreams 
are without any significance. But as Freud has 
written three books on dreams, while eleven of 
his Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis deal 
with dreams, no treatment of the New Psychology 
can ignore them altogether. The discussion, 
indeed, of what Freud and his followers believe 
about dreams will introduce us to many of their 
most characteristic and fundamental ideas about 
psychology. 

Dreams, of course, are a phenomenon of sleep, 
and about the psychology and the physiology 
of sleep nobody knows very much. It seems safe 
to say, however, that dreams are the activity of 
the mind which is proper to sleep, to that state 
in which attention, and interest, and striving are 
shut off from the outside world, and end, as they 
start, in the self. Once begun, the dream is self- 

4I 
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centred and self-controlled. This is why our 
experiences in our dreams are so much more vivid 
than our waking life, and why so much happens 
in dreams, in a very short time. In waking life, 
the mass of commonplace things goes on, sur- 
rounding, and filling the gaps between, the things 
which interest us, which satisfy our desires, or 
provide obstacles to their satisfaction. In our 
dreams we can jump from one interesting happen- 
ing to another. We can know what people say 
without having to wait to listen to all the words. 
We can be in London, and then be in Paris (in our 
dreams) without having to spend nine hours in 
getting there. Hence the contraction of events 
and the vivid interest of what happens. 

One popular superstition about dreams is that 
_ they often foretell future events. But many of 
_ these prophetic dreams are not published until 


_. the event has happened which they claim to fore- 
tell, while nobody counts the dream prophecies 


which remain unfulfilled. And, whatever be the 
_ reason, dreams are among the things which we 
most easily forget. If the dream is to be free 
from later thoughts and wishes, it must be written 
down the moment we awake. And among 
all the people who dream about the winner of an 
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important horse race, it would be a miracle if no 
single one of them happened to dream of the 
horse which actually passed the post first. 

Another popular belief about dreams is that | 
they are the results of physical causes, inside — 
or outside the body of the dreamer. Max Adeler | 
once dreamed that his wife was hitting him on 
the head with a poker, and he woke up and found 
it was true. A man whose digestion is slightly 
out of order eats a heavy supper just before 
going to bed. In his inner world a Laocoon 
struggle begins. Like Mr. Polly, of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ novel, he is not so much a man as a civil 
war. And he dreams of indescribable horrors, 
he tries to shriek and cannot, and the unsuccessful 
effort wakes him up. A pain, the way our body 
and limbs are drawn up in bed, the hardness or 
softness of the pillow, a sudden bright light, a 
strong smell, a sound, loud or soft ; dreams have 
been explained as the results of such things, as 
the misrecognition of bodily stimull. 

It is doubtless true that physical stimuli, from 
inside or outside the body, make a difference to 
our dreams. ‘‘ The society founded by Pytha- 
-goras was accustomed to prepare for sleep by 
listening to tranquillising music, with the effect 
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that their unruly passions were stilled, their sleep 
light, their dreams few and happy, and pro- 
phetic.’’ But the dreamer nearly always mis- 
recognises the external stimulus. In many cases, 
indeed, the external stimulus does not produce 
any dream at all, at least, none we can recognise 
or remember. The cause, then, of the dream 
must at any rate be something more than the 
physical stimulus. And it seems probable that 
the actual dream throws a great deal of light, 
not only or principally upon the physical stimulus 
in which it originated, but still more on the 
dreamer’s past experience, the things he has 
been interested in, or anxious about, or the things 
which have happened to him. 
' The Freudian theory of dreams is that they 
represent the fulfilment of a wish. The little 
boy wants a toy, and he wants it very badly. 
His kind mother buys it for him, and he is satis- 
fied, his wish is fulfilled. But sooner or later 
there comes a wish that he cannot satisfy. He 
wants a mechanical railway which costs several 
pounds, and long for it as he may, stern economic 
necessity forbids it. Or he wants a sword and 
a soldier’s helmet, but his mother thinks that 
enough harm has been done in the world by 
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encouraging people to be fond of fire-arms, so he 
can't have it. Or he wants the moon to play 
with, and there are crude physical reasons which 
make that impossible. So he cries himself to 
sleep. And sleep is merely a shutting out of the 
world. There is no reason at all, now, why he 
shouldn’t have what he wants. And in his 
dreams all his wishes come true. He dreams 
that he has the mechanical railway, and the 
helmet and the sword, and the moon. And he 
is satisfied. 

Many of the dreams that we have are quite 
obviously of this type. The love-sick swain, who 
looks in vain for some proof of his lady’s affection 
for him, is favoured beyond all his expectations 
—in his dreams. Joseph saw the sun and the 
moon and the eleven stars all bowing down to his 
star—in his dream. There are, however, many | 
difficulties in the application of this theory that | 
dreams are wish-fulfilments. We shall have to_ 
assume that people sometimes want things that 
they do not know they want. It is difficult. 
to say, for example, what wish was revealed 
when Dr. F. C. S. Schiller dreamed that he was 
a beautiful lady seven feet high, an experience 
which he found most unpleasant. And we shall 
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have to dig a good deal deeper before we can 
interpret the ordinary nightmare in terms of wish- 
fulfilment. 

Sometimes the dream expresses a wish which, 
unfulfilled in reality, is still unfulfilled in the 
dream. There is a story of a little boy who 
longed for a pony. His grandfather promised 
him one for Christmas. Just before the time, 
however, his mother explained to him that the 
old man was only joking; he could not afford 
any such thing. So the little boy dreamed that — 
he had got the pony after all, but it was so lame 
as to be no good. The dream was a way of 
telling himself that the grapes are sour. It was, 
in that sense, a wish-fulfilment. 

A nightmare is a dream from which we awake 
with terror clutching at our throats and the 
cold sweat on our brows. Can an experience 
be called a _ wish-fulfilment which is dyed 
so thoroughly with a completely unpleasant 
emotion? Fear, of course, is an emotional 
accompaniment of one of the fundamental im- 
pulses of all living organisms, the impulse to 
self-preservation. It would be a bad thing for 
an organism if it were never afraid. To seek 
to escape, to run, to jump out of the way, if fear 
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is not the cause of these things, it is often the 
accompaniment of them. Fear, then, is the 
expression of the wish to survive, and the night- 
mare terrors of soldiers who suffered from shell- 
shock may, perhaps, be explained in the same 
way as the hysterical paralysis from which some 
of them suffered, as being a mechanism which the 
mind used to secure its end of keeping the in- 
dividual out of the firing line. 

Freud holds that our entire psychical activity 
is bent upon providing pleasure and avoiding 
pain. The instincts, the ego instinct and the 
sex instinct, for example, pursue the aim of 
gratification from the beginning to the end of 
their development. The child, in whom we 
see the instinct life least complicated by other 
developments, craves for nothing but pleasure. 
When it has once experienced a pleasure, it longs 
to repeat it. Gradually, however, its surround- 
ings come into conflict with its desire for pleasure. 
It comes up against restraints, the wills of other 
people, of its mother and of its nurse, the hard 
realities of the external world. The first thing 
the child has to learn is that he must take account 
of reality. There is a constant, an increasing, 
conflict between the pleasure-principle and the 
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reality-principle. The accumulated forces of 
civilisation—manners, morality, religion—repre- 
sent the taming of the animal instincts, the 
restraining of many things that we used to do, 
or tried to do, or at least wanted to do. Educa- 
tion is the victory of the present over the past, 
of society and the world over the individual, of 
reality over pleasure. 

If we say, then, that dreams are wish-fulfil- 
ments it will seem natural that they often 
represent the successful emergence of what is. 
unexpressed during waking life. We understand, 
then, the saying of Plato that the good are those 
who content themselves with dreaming what 
others, the wicked, actually do. Freud’s theory 
also seems plausible, that the experiences and , 
the wishes of childhood form a large part of the 
material of our dreams. For what comes out mn 
dreams is, according to the theory, our own 
personal wishes, the things that we really want, 
although we may not know that we want them, 
and although ‘‘society’’ or ‘“‘reality ’’ will not 
let us express our wants. The most startling 
illustration of these two beliefs of Freud’s, that 
dreams are wish-fulfilments, and that they often 
express the unconscious and repressed wishes of 
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childhood, is the common dream of the death of 
relatives. It seems preposterous to suggest that 
every time a mother dreams that a much-loved 
child is dead, or a son dreams that he is going 
to his father’s funeral, the dream represents an 
actual, present, even though unconscious, wish : 
‘’ I wish the child were dead,’’ ‘‘ I wish my father 
were dead.’’ Freud avoids the crude directness 
of such a theory by insisting that the dream often 
represents a childish, and repressed, wish. There 
was a time when there was real hatred, jealousy, 
between the child and the father. Morality, 
common sense, a recognition of facts, have 
repressed that feeling, but it returns in dreams. 
And often the actions of a son, not merely his 
dreams, show what he thinks about his father. 

The Prince of Wales, in the second part of 
Shakespeare’s King Henry IV., persuades him- 
self that his father is dead, tries on his crown, 
and takes it away with him. The old king sees 
what it means— 


Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought ; 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe? 
4 
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Such incidents, like the dreams in which sons 
see their fathers dead, or a daughter mourns for 
her mother, are a revelation of what Freud calls 
a repressed Cédipus or Electra complex. The 
C:dipus complex is the desire of a man for his 
mother, and the corresponding jealousy of his 
father, and wish that he were dead. Cédipus 
was the son of Laius, King of Thebes, and his 
wife Jocasta. Before he was born, the oracle of 
Apollo told his father that he would be killed by 
his own child. He pierced the child’s feet, and — 
gave him to a slave to expose for the vultures to 
devour. The slave, however, gave the infant to 
a Corinthian shepherd, who took him to his 
master, the King of Corinth. The latter adopted 
him as his son, and named him Cédipus—swollen 
feet. He grew up ignorant of his birth, and 
when he reached manhood he was warned by the 
same oracle: ‘' You will kill your father and 
marry your mother.’’ He was afraid, therefore, 
to return to Corinth—he believed the King of 
Corinth was his father—and wandered towards 
Thebes. On the way he encountered his father, 
Laius, and in a sudden quarrel killed him. When 
he came to Thebes, he solved the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and as a reward for ridding the town of 
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this curse he was elected King of Thebes,’ and 
given the hand of the Queen, Jocasta, in 
marriage. She bore him three children. All 
sorts of misfortunes follow, and the tragedy ends 
when (Cidipus, having discovered that he has 
murdered his father and married his mother, 
blinds himself and wanders away into exile. 

It is a horrible story, and the tale of Electra 
is little more pleasant. When Agamemnon 
returned from Troy, his wife, Clytemnestra, 
and her lover murdered him. His daughter, 
Electra, lived for nothing else than vengeance. 
She brooded over the past, thinking of nothing 
but her dead father. Her body, she said, 
mourned for the dead, and her temples kept 
their pain, ‘‘remembering thee and thy bloody 
sleep.’ She had been married to a peasant, 
but the marriage had never been consummated. 
All tradition, says Professor Gilbert Murray, 
insists on the meaning of her name. She is 
A-lektra, the unmated. All her love-life is fixed 
and centred on her dead father. 

Another fact which we must remember if we 
are to understand the Freudians’ interpretation of 
dreams of dead relatives is that they have per- 
suaded themselves that in primitive societies 
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there was profound hatred between the Old Man > 
of the horde and the younger males. They 
were jealous of him, and afraid of him. ‘’ No 
one was allowed to touch his spear or sit on his 
seat.’ Their hatred of him was suppressed, 
until one day one arose and killed him and married 
his wives, as David took the wives of Saul. 

The very intensity of our horror of incest, it 
is suggested, is a proof that there is a real 
repressed craving for this thing in all ordinary 
people. It means that the existence of the larger 
group, as it became organised, necessitated the 
repression of the incest desire which had been 
natural at an earlier stage, and that all the force 
of the herd instinct has been harnessed to secure 
the welfare of the herd. Which is all quite specu- 
lative. 

The family is, more than anything else, the 
symbol for the child of that restrainmg influence 
of external reality which checks his desire for 
pleasure. Through the family all the restraints 
become’ effective—good manners, convention, 
law, morality, the will of God. It is the family 
(father, mother, elder brother or sister) which 
says ‘‘no’’ when the child wants to satisfy his 
hunger like a little animal, which says *‘don’t”’ 
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because he wants to kill his playmates with a 
table-knife to get back a toy he has given away. 
Dislike of other members of the family is an 
expression of the ‘‘ pleasure-principle.’’ For the 
very young child, death only means that some- 
body is gone away. When he first hears about 
death, he wishes his father were dead, so that 
he will be free, and his mother will give him all 
her attention. The baby boy, Freud tells us, is 
jealous of his father ; the baby girl is jealous of 
her mother. And when, in later life, the son 
dreams that his father is dead, or the daughter 
dreams that her mother dies, even though in the 
dream there are all the distressing accompani- 
ments of death—tears, funeral black, and so on 
—it is the fulfilment of this repressed infantile 
wish, long hidden, indeed, by more moral and 
respectable thoughts and feelings, but always 
there in the unconscious, part of the desire for 
one’s own pleasure which is deep in every one 
of us. 

What is the possible evidence for this element 
in Freud’s psychology? We do not observe, as 
a matter of fact, that all sons prefer their mother, 
and all daughters the father ; some boys are more 
fond of their father, some daughters are more 
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fond of their mother. Still less do we observe 
that young boys are in love with their mothers, 
and therefore jealous of their fathers. Boys in 
the first four or five years of life do not want their 
fathers to go away, do not wish they were dead, 
do not dream about their death. It is part of 
the theory that, owing to repression, we forget 
most things that were of emotional importance 
in our own infancy and childhood and, since we 
tend especially to forget dreams, we tend even 
more to forget the dreams of our childhood. 
Unless, then, we can observe the facts which 
Freud claims to observe in young children, the 
only evidence for the C&dipus complex is the 
dreams of adults. And it is certain that in very 
few adult dreams is there any explicit hatred of 
a father by his son, or of a mother by her 
daughter, still less any jealousy, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Many novelists and 
dramatists have described the hatred and rivalry 
between one generation and another. But this 
is the conflict between the young adult man or 
woman, eager to experiment, to live a full life, 
to solve new problems by new methods, and the 
vested interests and established conventions of 
an older generation. It has no necessary con- 
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nection with any conflict between the infant and 
its parents. 

The family, however, does not consist merely of 
parents and child. Brothers and sisters appear. 
The C&dipus complex extends, and_ includes 
them. If the little boy be jealous of his father, 
and resents every attention that his mother pays 
her husband, then he will be jealous of his baby 
brother, and wish he was not there. The younger 
son, also, finds that his natural desire to do as 
he likes is thwarted, not only by his father, but 
also by his elder brother. There are many times 
when he would be glad if they were dead. If 
an adult dreams that his brother is dead, Freud 
can always explain the repressed hatred which 
the dream expresses. If you are a younger son, 
and dream that your brother is dead, it means 
that when you were young he kept you in order. 
If you are an elder son, and dream your brother 
is dead, you were jealous of your mother’s affec- 
tion for him when he was an infant. There can 
be no disproof of such a theory. 


IV.—DREAMS (continued) : THE PSYCHO- 
ANALYTICAL METHOD — WORD 
ASSOCIATION—THE CENSOR 


How are we to analyse dreams and interpret 
them? They are sometimes very complicated. 
They do not always ‘‘ hang together.’’ Looked — 
at as a whole, a dream often makes nonsense. 
The visual elements in the dream and the thoughts 
which they represent come from the happenings 
of the previous day, but they are also connected 
with the experiences of childhood. How are we 
to find the repressed experience, and particularly 
the repressed emotions and needs, which are un- 
conscious and do not appear in the dream, but 
which cause the dream and are the meaning of it ? 

The answer to this question leads to what is 
the very essence of psychoanalysis, the method 
of free association. As I sit at my desk, writing, 
there comes into my head the word “‘ wood.”’ 
I look down at the wood in front of me. It is 
brown mahogany, about four feet wide, a very 
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convenient depth, just the amount of polish that I 
like, pigeon-holes and drawers of different sizes. 
That is what is called directed association ; in it 
the mind is dominated by one main idea, the idea 
of the object. Suppose, however, that instead of 
keeping my attention directed to the wood in 
front of me, I allow my attention to ‘‘ wander. 
The word ‘‘wood’’ brings its own associations 
with it. My thoughts run like this : Wood—new 
Viceroy of India—appointed by Mr. Baldwin— 
better relations between employer and employed 
—hbreak-down of the capitalist system—the 
pseudo-science of economics. That is called 
free association. It looks as though one subject 
after another has dominated my thoughts, but 
Freud claims that it is directed, not by chance, 
still less by the conscious will, but by unconscious 
tendencies. It is obvious that these free associa- 
tions, if they were written down at once by the 
subject himself or by somebody else present, 
would give a great deal of information about the 
mind of the person associating ; his past history, 
his needs and wishes, and even his “ repres- 
sions.’’ The ‘‘free’’ associations are not free 
at all, but fixed and determined. The words 
which are called up by a word that we hear or 
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see, or a mistake that we make, are a clue to all 
kinds of things that are going on in our minds. 
This method of free association is fully 
described in Freud’s book on the Interpretation 
of Dreams. The patient is urged to attend to 
his own mental perceptions, and to eliminate his 
critical faculty, or at least to suspend its applica- 
tion to the thoughts which appear in his mind. 
It seems best that he should take up a restful 
position, and close his eyes. The success of 
the analysis depends on his telling or recording 
everything that passes through his mind, no 
matter how unimportant, irrelevant, nonsensical, 
wicked, blasphemous, or indecent it may be. 
‘He must maintain impartiality towards his 
ideas,’ says Freud. He must suppress nothing 
except his critical tendencies. All his psychic 
energy, his transferable attention, is devoted to 
the observation of his own thoughts and feelings, 
and the elimination of ‘‘the higher controls, 
reason and conscience. This, of course, is not 
easy for the patient. To declare quite frankly 
everything that comes into the mind, colouring 
nothing, suppressing nothing—without exaggera- 
tion, without posing either to the analyst or to 
oneseli—implies an objectivity of attitude, a 
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practised self-control, hardly to be expected 
among people whose mental disorders have taken 
them to a psychoanalyst’s consulting room, or, 
indeed, in any class of the community. 

The more objectionable the ideas which present 
themselves to the patient, the greater resistance 
will there be to admitting them, to telling them, 
or to writing them down. The following exclama- 
tions of a patient occur in a report of analysis 
by Dr. C. G. Jung: ‘* Something silly occurs 
to me—you will certainly laugh—but you must 
not tell it to anybody else—no, I really can’t tell 
you, never—it is something very simple—it has 
nothing to do with my illness—I am robbing you 
of your time—it is nothing important—am I really 
_ obliged to tell it you ?—it is not easy to say it— 
here goes: Well, once I was in France—no, | 
really can’t tell it ...my God, what will 
you think of me!—this is martyrdom—lI have 
never thought of anything like this.”’ And then 
comes out the story of a flirtation with a gardener. 

The Catholic practice of sacramental confes- 
sion remains a martyrdom for the sensitive soul, 
no matter how often it recurs. It is made possible 
only by the tremendous authority of the Church, 
by faith in Christ’s pardon so mediated to the 
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sinner, and by the experience of strength and 
hope that come through the practice. Even so, 
the priest in the confessional will not allow the 
penitent to go into details in the description of 
sins against modesty, decency, and so on. To 
throw all such restriction on one side, to do 
without any supernatural authority, and then to 
encourage the patient to empty out his secret 
thoughts and wishes before some self-styled 
‘’ psychoanalyst,’’ who may or may not be a 
charlatan, with no ‘‘seal of the confessional,’’ © 
at least none that can be enforced ; if the patient 
is not hysterical or neurasthenic before he has 
forced himself to that, there is surely danger 
that he will be so afterwards. Dr. Jung, one of 
the most original writers on psychoanalysis, has 
stated quite clearly the most serious objection to 
this method of free association. ‘‘ Although it 
is theoretically a priori certain that law will con- 
trol all the thoughts that occur to a person, it 
is readily understandable that a person without 
great experience would go astray in this labyrinth 
of ideas, and would finally get*hopelessly stuck. 
It is, and will remain, one of the chief reasons 
against the general application of Freud’s method 
that delicate psychological intuition in the doctor 
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is as much a requisite as technique for a psycho- 
analysis ; the physician must possess individual 
characteristics which cannot be presupposed to 
exist in every doctor or psychologist.”’ 

As a check to this difficult method of free 
association, Jung has devised a series of word 
association experiments. He has a list of about 
one hundred words, colourless words in general 
use. These are read out to the patient—perhaps 
in sets of ten. The patient is asked to utter at 
once the first word that comes into his head when 
a word is read to him. The two words are noted 
down, and the time, in seconds and tenths of a 
second, which he takes to respond. The experi- 
ment is repeated, and whenever he responds to 
a word with a different association from that which 
he first used, this also i€ noted. It is found 
that some words produce unusual reactions in a 
patient. The word with which he responds is 
not an ordinary word, or the time taken to 
answer is unusually long, or, when the experiment 
is repeated, he answers with a different word. 
Each of these abnormalities suggests that the 
word in question has touched a complex, to use 
the Freudian language, or at least is of unusual 
interest. 
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The average reaction time for educated and 
intelligent people, Jung found, is 1°5 seconds. 
In idiots the time varies from 3 to 3°7 seconds. 
If we find, then, that an ordinary person has an 
exceptionally long reaction time (a woman patient 
of Jung’s, educated and finely sensitive, averaged 
2°4 seconds) we must assume that he or she is 
unusually emotional. And particular cases of 
exceptionally long reaction time are in themselves 
significant. In one of Jung’s examples, the 
response to the word ‘“‘habit’’ came only after 
12°2 seconds, it was ugly or bad (a double 
response is a sign of something unusual). When 
the experiment was repeated, there was a 
different response, ‘‘bad manners.’’ The same 
patient reacted to the word ‘‘right’’ after 7-6 
seconds by saying, ‘‘I always feel like saying 
exactly the opposite,’’ and when the experiment 
was repeated said ‘“‘wrong’’ in response to 
‘right.’ It surely seems probable that her 
conscience is not at rest, that she is aware of 
bad habits. It is interesting to notice, by the 
way, that unusual responses, exceptionally long 
reaction times, and a different response when the 
experiment is repeated, nearly always go together. 

Mr. Whately Smith has made Jung’s word 
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association experiments more definite by a most 
ingenious apparatus. It is found that every 
stimulus word, however commonplace or ordinary, 
that is spoken to a subject presents him with a 
new situation, and therefore arouses in him some 
kind of emotion, however vague. Involuntarily, 
unconsciously, the body prepares itself for the 
emergency by the action of the ductless glands, 
the blood, and the skin. It is the last factor that 
Whately Smith uses. Free action of the skin 
is known to be of first-rate importance to the 
successful functioning of the body, especially 
when any exertion is involved. It is found that 
each word as it is spoken causes a definite 
emotional change which produces a resulting 
change in the electrical condition of the skin. 
There is what scientists call a polarisation effect 
in the skin accompanying every kind of emotional 
excitement. It is not in the least under direct 
conscious control, and it cannot be inhibited. 
And it can easily be measured to any required 
degree of accuracy. 

This measurement was secured by fixing the 
subject’s left hand between two zinc plate discs 
which were connected with an electrical circuit 
in such a way that the changes in the condition 
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of the skin could be measured by the movements 
on a scale of a spot of light reflected from a 
galvanometer mirror. By this means it was 
possible to compare exactly the amounts of 
emotion produced in the subject by the different 
words as they were called out to him, and con- 
siderable knowledge of his character, personality, 
and past experiences and present interests, could 
be obtained. This method has been used to 
compare the mental states of an individual at two 
different times, and to compare the mental states” 
of two different individuals. 

It is interesting, by the way, that this method 
has been used to explore some of the phenomena 
of spiritualism, and of divided personality. When 
a ‘‘medium’’ is under what is called “trance 
control,’ that is, in a trance and, apparently, 
under the influence of another personality, we 
might expect that Whately Smith’s experiment 
would indicate the presence of the © control.”’ 
Similarly, in the cases quoted in books on 
abnormal psychology, especially the case of Miss 
Beauchamp described in great detail by Dr. 
Morton Prince, the body and limbs and speech 
mechanisms seem to be controlled now by one 
person, now by another. We should expect 
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that Whately Smith’s experiment would give us 
information about these differing personalities. 
But both in ‘‘trance-control’’ and in ‘‘ dissoci- 
ated personality ’’ the results of using Whately 
Smith’s psycho-galvanic reflex is entirely nega- 
tive. In neither case is there evidence of double 
personality. 

The process of free association (and the work 
of Jung and Whately Smith are only develop- 
ments of it) is asserted to be of use in the inter- 
pretation of dreams. Take an example given by | 
Freud. He had learned that two professors in 
the University had proposed him for the post of 
professor extra-ordinarius. This unexpected 
news pleased him, as a proof of recognition by 
disinterested people of academic standing. But 
he could not count on success, because men of 
merit, senior to himself, who had been proposed 
years before, were still unelected. One of these, 
a Jew, told him that a high official of the 
University had admitted that considerations of 
creed had prevented his own election (Freud, 
also, is a Jew). The morning after this con- 
versation, he had the following dream. ‘“ My 
friend R. (the colleague who had called on him) 
is my uncle. I feel great affection for him. |] 
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see his face somewhat altered, it seems to be 
elongated ; a yellow beard, which surrounds it, 
is emphasised with peculiar distinctness.’ ’ 

He begins to examine the associations which 
the elements in the dream call up. “‘R. is my 
uncle.’’ I have only one uncle—Joseph. More 
than thirty years before he had been sentenced 
to a long term of imprisonment. My father went 
grey from grief in a few days. He used to say 
that Joseph was not a wicked man; he was a 
simpleton. That is what my thought, ‘* Friend 
R. is my uncle,’’ means. “'R. is a simpleton.”’ 
Not a nice thought to have about a distinguished 
colleague. But the face in the dream is his and 
Uncle Joseph’s. Like one of those composite 
photographs that Galton made. No doubt is 
possible. I really think R. is a simpleton, like 
my Uncle Joseph. 

Joseph was a criminal, R. is innocent. I 
recollect a conversation with another colleague, 
N. He congratulated me upon my being 
honoured. I said emphatically: ‘‘ You are the 
last person to make such a joke. You know the 
nomination is worth nothing. You were nomin- 
ated, and nothing came of it.’’ He says: 
‘“There is a particular objection against me. A 
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woman once entered a legal complaint against 
me. It was a mean attempt at blackmail. I 
had hard work to save the plaintiff herself from 
punishment. But perhaps the affair will be 
pressed against me at the University office to 
prevent my election. You, however, are above 
reproach.”’ 

Now I see the meaning of the dream. Uncle 
Joseph represents in my dream the two colleagues 
who have not been elected to professorships : one 
a simpleton, the other a criminal. Considerations 
of creed, then, are not the factor which has 
caused their election to be postponed. Their 
failure is explained, so that I can still hope to 
be elected. I do not really think that R. is a 
simpleton, and that N. is a criminal. My dream 
expresses the wish that this may be true, or at 
least the wish that there may be other than 
religious reasons for their failure. 

There is another point in the dream which 
requires analysis. ‘“‘R. is my uncle. I feel 
great affection for him.’’ My affection in the 
dream is in definite contrast to the hidden content 
of the dream, ‘‘ He is a simpleton.’’ It hides 
this thought. Probably that is its purpose. In 
order that my conscious mind may not be aware 
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of this unfavourable reference to my friend, the 
opposite feeling of exaggerated affection for him 
makes its way into the dream. 

This has been summarised from Freud's Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. Three criticisms seem 
called for by this particular analysis of a dream. 
First, there seems no reason at all why one should 
stop at one point in the free association rather 
than another. One could go on associating for 
ever. To seize on one particular association, 
and say,‘‘ This is the meaning of my dream,’ is” 
purely arbitrary. Secondly, it is a pure assump- 
tion, for which no proof or argument is offered, 
that the thoughts which, by free association, 
arise from any element in a dream are the cause 
of that element. That is no part of the definition 
of a cause. The word ‘‘wood’’ led me to the 
thought of ‘* the pseudo-science of economics *’ ; 
when I dream of wood, then, the reason is that 
in my unconscious there is a disrespectful feeling 
about economists. The two halves of the state- 
ment, however, do not belong together. Thirdly, 
the second part of the analysis is dragged in, 
without connection with the first. There is 
nothing in the ‘‘ manifest ” dream to excuse the 
introduction of colleague N. at all. 
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This analysis illustrates Freud’s contention 
that a dream cannot be understood without 
analysis, in the sense in which that word is used 
by him. It is quite common for critics of psycho- 
analysis to recount a dream which they have had, 
or which some other person has had, and then to 
say, with an air of triumph: ‘‘ There you are. 
Interpret that. That is obviously not a wish- 
fulfilment. Where is the sexual material in that 
dream?’’ That is asking the theory to submit 
to a test which its author has repudiated in 
advance. Freud insists that, as a general rule, 
he is not able to interpret the dreams of a person 
who is not prepared to supply him with the 
thoughts which are brought to light by ‘“‘ free 
association ’’ with the various elements in the 
dream. He is quite prepared to find that the 
same dream may cover different meanings in the 
case of different persons. And he admits that 
this inability to interpret a dream apart from the 
long, elaborate, and difficult process of psycho- 
analysis is a serious limitation to the practical 
usefulness of his theory. 

Freud’s theory is not that the dream as re- 
membered, what he calls the manifest content of 
the dream, is the fulfilment of a wish, but that 
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the dream thoughts which cause the dream are 
a wish-fulfilment. The actual dream as re- 
membered hides and contradicts the wish where 
fulfilment is represented in the hidden thought 
content. When the dream is not an obvious 
wish-fulfilment there is a distortion and disfigure- 
ment of the dream. This is what we mean when 
we say that the dream needs interpretation. The 
wish-fulfilment which is the real meaning of the 
dream has not been able to get itself into con- 
sciousness. Something else has appeared there 
instead. The origin of this disfigurement or 
distortion is found in what Freud, in a metaphor 
which has become famous, has called the censor. 

Freud’s theories were worked out in pre-war 
Vienna. He has all his life been familiar with 
Government censorship of news and of opinion. 
The art of journalism, under such conditions, 
consists very largely in discovering ways of con- 
veying information which will elude the censor. 
The journalist tells a story about Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island, when all the time he is thinking 
of his own country or city. He attacks the 
Opposition for holding opinions they do not hold, 
for doing things they have not done. It is really 
the Government which thinks this, which does 
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this. The more strict and the more intelligent 
is the censorship, the greater will be the distortion 
of news and opinion which will be necessary to 
pass the censor, and the more subtle will be the 
allusions in what does appear. When there is a 
thorough censorship, it will always be difficult 
to be certain that one has discovered all the mean- 
ing of any political article that one reads. 

As Freud interprets dreams, there is obvious 
analogy between the phenomena of political 
censorship and those of dreams. Freud pictures 
two levels of psychic or mental events in the 
personality of the dreamer. In the one level 
occur the wishes contained in the dream- 
thoughts which are the cause of the dream. 
The other system acts as a censor upon these 
dream-thoughts, preventing them finding expres- 
sion in the thoughts and images of which the 
dreamer is conscious, except in a highly distorted 
and allusive form. Freud’s thought-wish about 
his friend and colleague R., ‘‘If it be true that 
he is a simpleton, then I have a better chance of 
a professorship,’’ is censored in its naked form. 
Because the unconscious mind is, in this way, so 
insulting to R., the conscious mind heaps upon 
him an exaggerated affection. It is as though 
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the mere populace of Vienna had despised the 
Imperial Chancellor. The Emperor not only 
forbids every expression of that contempt, but 
himself loads the unpopular minister with every 
mark of honour-and approval. 

That is Freud’s conception of the ‘‘ censor.’’ 
It is a metaphor, of course. But metaphors are 
dangerous. Their authors, as well as others, are 
apt to forget, after a time, that they are not 
literal prose. They get to argue from them as 
though they represented cold, unadorned fact. 
And though much in the internal world can only 
be described at all in symbolic and pictorial terms, 
it remains true that we have no right to use a 
metaphor unless we have sufficient evidence of 
the existence of that which the metaphor purports 
to describe. In this particular case, the censor- 
ship is a metaphorical representation of the 
alleged fact of repression, which is one of the 
fundamental ideas of psychoanalysis. One great 
difficulty in criticising or analysing repression or 
the censor in any really scientific way appears 
when the question is asked, Is the process of 
repression itself a conscious or unconscious pro- 
cess? Most people are not directly aware of an 
endopsychic censor, mounting guard over the 
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entrance to their consciousness, on the alert to 
thrust back any undesirable thoughts or emotions 
that seek to gain admission. Freud says that 
the censor belongs to the foreconscious part of 
the mind. But, strictly speaking, what is in the 
foreconscious is capable of becoming conscious. 
But the censorship, or the process of repression, 
is never a conscious entity. Neither can it be in 
the unconscious, in Freud’s sense of the word, 
for there abides what has been repressed. And 
what is it which has repressed the actual process 
of repression? Who censors the censor? As a 
matter of fact, the picture of the human mind 
which Freud implies in his endeavour to describe 
its activities is one which is inconceivable, because 
the various parts of it are mutually inconsistent. 
It is mythology of the most uncriticised kind. 
The verdict on Freud’s theory of dreams must |, 
be the same as that on his theory of mistakes © 


and forgetfulness. It 1s not proven. There is | | 


much in it that is very ingenious ; occasionally it | 
becomes plausible. But Freud is stronger in | 
imagination than he is in proof and self-criticism. 
He has not proved, or made it probable, that 
every dream has meaning. But in the attempt 
to do so he has been compelled to postulate an 
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“unconscious,’? a ‘‘censor,’’? the ‘‘ Ci dipus 
complex,’’ and all the untested structure of the 
process of ‘free association.’’ It is a house of 
cards, in which each assumption helps to make 
the other assumptions look plausible. But in the 
end they are all naked hypothesis, with hardly a 
rag of proof to cover the lot of them. 


Books To Reap. 


S. Freud: The Interpretation of Dreams. 
C. G. Jung: Studies in Word Association. 
Whately Smith: The Measurement of Emotion. 


V.—WHAT IS A COMPLEX? 


THE word ‘‘ complex,’’ used not as an adjective 
but as a noun, bulks very large in psychoanalytical 
literature. A dictionary meaning of complex is 
‘assemblage of things related as parts of a 
system.’’ Professor R. A. S. Macalister, in a 
recently published book on A Century of Excava- 
tions in Palestine, in speaking of the vague traces 
of buildings revealed by digging, says: ‘Two 
large complexes of rooms, perhaps palaces, were 
found at Gezer.’’ Mrs. Ayscough, in A Chinese 
Mirror, uses the word in a way which reveals its 
meaning very beautifully. Speaking of Chinese 
writing, she says: ‘‘ The marvellous collection 
of brush-strokes which we call Chinese characters 
are really separate pictographic representations 
of complete thoughts. Complex characters are 
not spontaneously composed, but are built up of 
simple characters, each having its own peculiar 
meaning and usage; these, when used in com- 
bination, each play their part in modifying either 
the sense or the sound of the complex.’’ Looked 
75 
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at from one point of view, a complex can be 
treated as, and is, an unity; looked at from 
another point of view, it is an assemblage. 

The human mind does not appear to be without 
structure. It contains more or less highly 
organised “‘parts’’ which recall the complexes 
just described. For example, there used to be 
two old men, in a certain village on the Yorkshire 
Wolds, who had very strong feelings about each 
other (one of them is now dead). Matthew 
Windyridge is a loyal Churchman. Soon after 
he came to the village, about twenty years ago, 
David Reynolds, who was a Primitive Methodist, 
abused the vicar to Matthew, with bitterness and 
in great detail; and Matthew thought none the 
better of David therefor. A year or two after- 
wards there was a General Election. Matthew 
is a Conservative, and displayed his colours, and 
exhibited a portrait of his favourite candidate in 
the front window of his cottage. David’s wife 
was angry about this, and threatened to punch 
Matthew’s face. Matthew is a little man; he 
may or may not have been afraid of David’s 
wife, but he certainly never forgot it. He sought 
out and treasured up all sorts of little bits of 
slanderous gossip about David and Mrs. David; 
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he magnified their faults and shortcomings ; he 
marched past their little shop oozing contempt 
at every pore. In course of time, Matthew was 
appointed to some small office in the church, to 
which a little honorarium was attached. David 
mocked. When Matthew walked past his shop 
to go to church, David saluted him with elaborate 
courtesy. As Matthew returned from Holy Com- 
munion, David greeted him: ‘‘ Hullo, been for 
your drink of wine?’’ Matthew thought it would 
be wrong to stop and ‘‘call’’ him, as they say 
in Yorkshire, when he was coming back from 
the Sacrament, so he walked on, with his lips 
pressed together, and boiling anger in his heart. 
Gradually there grew up in his mind around the 
figure of David Reynolds a close group of 
memories, thoughts, feelings, desires, intentions, 
and expectations, all united by their common 
reference to this old Methodist. Matthew 
Windyridge has a ‘‘ David Reynolds ’’ complex. 
It is not repressed; far from it. He is quite 
conscious of it, and although David has been 
dead more than twelve months the complex still 
affects Matthew’s actions and thoughts. He 
makes David’s grandson suffer for what David 


did. The object of the complex has been 
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enlarged to cover David’s descendants as well 
as himself. 

Let us take another example, the ‘‘ complex ’’ 
of a man’s thoughts, memories, wishes, inten- 
tions, of which his wife is the object. A man 
says, or thinks, “‘I love my wife.’’ There is 
an emotion—probably not simple—which he feels 
when he sees her, or when he looks at her photo- 
graph, or when the thought of her comes into 
his mind in the midst of his morning’s work. . 
That tender emotion we call “‘love.’’ But the 
ordinary use of language recognises, I think, that 
when we say, ‘* This man loves his wife,’’ we are 
referring not only to an emotion which comes and 
goes, but also to a definite set of the mind—a 
whole arrangement of thoughts and purposes 
which determines a large part of his actions and 
of his life. We need to distinguish, to use 
McDougall’s language, between the emotion of 
love which is a mode of experience, a way of 
mental functioning, a fact of psychic activity, 
and the sentiment of love which is a fact of 
mental structure, an organised system of dis- 
positions, which endures in a more or less quies- 
cent condition, between the occasions upon which 
it is brought into activity. This organised 
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system of the husband’s dispositions towards 
his wife is rooted in many different kinds of 
instinctive activity. Perhaps he first became 
interested in her because, in the circle of their 
common friends and acquaintances, they were 
the only two people who were keen about 
the same thing—skating, perhaps, or Japanese 
colour prints, or the modern drama. The 
herd imstinct, then, first brought them to- 
gether. Then, in many ways, she appealed, 
deliberately and also unconsciously, for his pro- 
tection. She was never any good at looking up 
trains—Bradshaw’s Time Table was worse than 
Greek to her. When her mother died, he took 
over all the business arrangements for her—dealt 
with the undertaker, the insurance company, the 
solicitors—she never was any good at business ! 
And it pleased him to have somebody to “look 
after’’—the protective or parental instinct 
brought its strong impulses to form part of 
his sentiment for her. Then, as they got to 
know each other better, when they met by 
accident in the street, they would quite naturally 
stop and speak, or even walk together—he took 
her to theatres and concerts—she was smart, 
well turned out, good to look at; it pleased him 
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to be seen with her, his opinion of himself began 
to go up, he liked to seem to other men the sort 
of man a good-looking girl would notice. The 
instinct of “'self-assertion’’ plays its part. And 
then, of course, running through all this, increas- 
ingly strong as the friendship becomes more 
intimate, is the terrific urge and drive of the 
sex instinct colouring all the rest, making it all 
different. We all know—albeit more from novels 
and plays than from real life—how powerful that 
instinct is. It would seem impossible to exagger- 
ate its place and importance. And yet they 
surely exaggerate who say that the only instinct 
involved in the sentiment of an ordinary husband 
for an ordinary wife, in his ‘‘ wife-complex,’’ is 
the sex instinct. 

Innumerable other examples of complexes 
might be given. The mystery of self-conscious- 
ness has, to say the least, considerable light 
thrown on it if it is thought of as an “‘ego- 
complex,’’ and described genetically in the same 
way as the ‘‘ wife-complex’’ has been described. 
A man’s religion, his political party, his hobby, 
gather round them mental activities of various 
kinds. These are held together by the object 
upon which they centre ; they form a ‘* complex,”’ 
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in the sense in which we have been using the 
words as a system of ideas, rooted in a larger or 
smaller number of instincts centred on one object, 
held together by a certain ‘‘ affective ’’ tone, and 
determining or tending to determine the stream 
of thought and conduct. The difficulty of 
defining and examining such systems depends 
largely on the fact that psychologists are not 
agreed on their use of terms. Some divide these 
systems, according to various criteria, into senti- 
ments and complexes. McDougall and Shand, 
for example, would speak of a man’s “'senti- 
ment’’ for his wife, not of his ‘‘ wife-complex.”’ 
The objection to this seems to be that in ordinary, 
non-scientific speech, the word sentiment is used 
in a different sense, closely connected, for 
example, with sentimentality. Others use the 
word complex for all such assemblages of 
psychic dispositions. At one end of the scale is 
the highly organised system of ideas and pur- 
poses and emotions, as, for example, the religion 
of a pious, highly educated, critically minded, 
but very reverent theologian like the late Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel; at the other end of the 
scale is the more or less repressed, comparatively 


simple, fear or desire, which finds expression in 
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the irrational, unpredictable, hysterical symptoms 
of a disorganised personality. It is the latter 
alone in which the psychoanalysts are interested, 
and when they use the word ‘‘ complex ’’ it is to 
the latter class of psychic systems that they are 
referring. 

The system which McDougall and Shand 
call a sentiment, such as a man’s love for his 
country or for his wife, tends to grow and to 
associate with itself, more and more closely, the 
rest of the material in a man’s mind. It becomes 
ever more highly organised, more and more of a 
complex ; it developes. What the psychoanalysts 
call a ‘‘complex,’’ on the other hand, tends to 
separate itself from the rest of the psychic 
material. It is usually simple in the sense that 
it is associated with one type of instinctive im- 
pulse, often very strong. Jung, who is interested 
chiefly, if not entirely, in the pathological aspects 
of mind, has defined a ‘‘ complex’’ as ‘‘a system 
which has become or tends to become, separated 
from the rest of the mental structure or 
personality and by its domination of the mind 
has destroyed, or tends to destroy, the unity 
which is essential to mental health.’’ By con- 
sciousness he understands the relatedness of 
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psychical material to the centre of the field of 
consciousness, what he calls the ego or the ego- 
complex. He thinks of a complex, that is to say, 
as a system which tends to become unconscious. 


Books TO REapD. 


Shand: Foundations of Character. 
McDougall: Outline of Psychology. 


VI.—THE UNCONSCIOUS 


PROFESSOR JAMES WARD has said that the 
ambiguity of the word ‘‘ consciousness ’’ is little 
short of a scandal. There is, indeed, a strong 
impulse in some quarters to abolish the words 
‘“‘conscious’’ and ‘‘ consciousness ’’ altogether, 
along with the conceptions that they represent. 
And if ‘‘conscious’’ goes, then it stands to 
reason that ‘‘unconscious’’ and “self-con- 
scious ’’ will, of course, go with it. 

It has been pointed out that what is given in 
experience is certain processes which have this 
character in common, that we attend to them, 
or are conscious of them. We abstract this 
character, and give it the name of consciousness, 
just as we call blueness the quality which blue 
china, and a blue sky, and a blue fit have in 
common. Then we fall into the blunder of calling 
each of the concrete processes a “‘state’’ of 
consciousness, which is as meaningless as calling 
the plate and the sky and the fit a “‘state’”’ of 
blueness. There is, it is claimed, no more such 
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a thing as consciousness than there is such a thing 
as blueness. 

Consciousness is sometimes identified with the 
whole contents of the mind. A psychic fact 
is a conscious fact. There can be no such thing 
as unconscious knowing or unconscious willing ; 
such phrases are meaningless. At the other 
extreme, however, is the opinion of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell that a desire is conscious when we have 
told ourselves that we have it. A hungry man 
says to himself: ‘‘Oh, I do want my lunch.’’ 
Then, and only then, does his desire become 
conscious. But it differs from an unconscious 
desire only by the presence of appropriate words, 
which is by no means a fundamental difference. 
According to this view, and the similar one put 
forward by Dr. Jung, there are mental events 
which have not yet become conscious, and others 
which have ceased to be conscious. 

The self consists of impulses, instincts, desires, 
needs which seek satisfaction. It seems probable 
that these desires do not become conscious if 
they can be satisfied immediately, easily, and 
without hindrance. We are only vaguely con- 
scious, for example, of our impulse to breathe, 
although there are few needs so fundamental. If, 
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however, our environment puts any difficulty in 
the way of the satisfaction of our desires, or 
if two desires are in conflict, then we have to 
consider, to think, to remember, to plan, to 
choose—we are conscious, and the act is a 
conscious act. The more urgent the need or 
impulse, and the closer to us in time and space 
is the satisfaction of it, the more likely are we 
to satisfy ourselves without conscious thought or 
control. The weaker the impulse, or the more 
remote in space or time the satisfaction which it 
seeks (and these two conditions go together), 
the more certainly do conscious choice and intelh- 
gence come into play. 

Consciousness, then, or attention has a certain 
survival value ; if it had none, it would never have 
been evolved. It brings the resources of memory 
and habit, and all that is involved with these of 
conscience and reason and judgment, to find 
the path for the satisfaction of basic human 
needs. It may have been evolved, originally, 
by the appearance of disharmony between the 
organism and its environment. It is when some 
obstacle to instinctive satisfactions has to be 
overcome that consideration, choice, attention, 
are brought into play. And when, at a higher 
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stage in evolution, social life begins, and the 
herd instinct makes possible an internal conflict 
between instinctive desires, then consciousness 
comes more and more into play, and is developed 
by use. 

Up to the present we have given the name 
‘‘unconscious’’’ to psychophysical processes to 
which a person is not at the moment attending— 
such as breathing or touching the notes of a 
piano. But if we are to understand the Freudian 
view of the mind we must distinguish two classes 
of non-conscious mental activities. Those of the 
kind we have just been describing Freud calls 
‘‘preconscious ’’—i.e., capable of becoming 
conscious. What Freud and his disciples mean 
by the unconscious we must now proceed to 
examine. 

It is recorded that Bernheim, in the ward of 
a hospital, hypnotised a patient, and told him 
that five minutes after he awoke he was to open 
an umbrella. He aroused the patient and, sure 
enough, exactly five minutes afterwards he 
opened the umbrella, although he was not in the 
least conscious why he did it. ‘‘This,”’ says 
Freud, ‘‘is the kind of occurrence we have in 
mind when we speak of the existence of un 
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conscious mental processes; we may challenge 
anyone in the world to give a more correctly 
scientific explanation of the matter, and will then 
gladly withdraw our inference that unconscious 
mental processes exist.’° ‘The importance of this 
class of example is that it can be checked by 
experiment. 

Another class of examples of the unconscious 
mind is illustrated in a recent article on Freud 
and his Critics by Mr. James Glover. He 
imagines a maid-servant, who had a long record 
in his service for punctual obedience. One after- 
noon he told her to bring him a cup of tea at 
3.30, instead of at 4.30 as usual. She forgot to 
bring it. When asked why she had not brought 
it, she ‘“‘can’t think’’ why she had forgotten. 
But at the very moment of her embarrassed 
apology she suddenly realised that something in 
her employer's manner, while he was giving the 
order, now reminded her of her father on a pain- 
ful occasion in childhood when she was strongly 
tempted to disobey him. She had disobeyed Mr. 
Glover without knowing it. The cause of her 
disobedience was the unrecognised association 
between her employer and her father, which had 
drawn the order for the tea into the sphere of 
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her repressed infantile ‘‘ defiance of authority ”’ 
complex. Her ‘“‘forgetting’’ enabled her to 
satisfy the tendencies belonging to this complex 
without outraging her conscious standard of 
behaviour towards her employer. Now this is 
typical of one favourite kind of ‘‘ unconscious "’ 
mental activity. Unlike the post-hypnotised 
suggestion, it cannot be checked in any experi- 
mental way. It means that after the event has 
happened a more or less plausible, but highly 
speculative, explanation of it has been found. It 
may seem to some people a far-fetched explana- 
tion. 

Psychoanalysts also use the unconscious to 
explain the hysterical blindness and paralysis 
which were fairly common during the war. A 
soldier had passed through some exceptional 
experience, which sent a shock of terror through 
his whole being, a shock so powerful that it was 
far beyond any conscious control. The shock 
sent him blind. The doctors who examined him 
could find no physical cause for his blindness, and 
yet the man could not see. The terror, of course, 
was an accompanying expression of the great 
fundamental impulse of self-preservation. If no 
other impulse had been involved, the man would 
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have been quite conscious of his fear; he would 
have said to himself and to others: ‘‘I am very 
much afraid. In fact, I am so frightened that 
I will not go back to the trenches.’’ But other 
impulses are involved. There is the complex, 
strong impulse that comes from man’s social 
nature. Patriotism, the sense of duty, the ideals 
for which he enlisted—all these and other con- 
nections and constituents of the ‘‘ herd instinct ’’ 
—an instinct which has been deliberately 
developed and intensified by all his military 
training—all these make it impossible for him to 
admit, even to himself, that he is afraid. The 
terror that he cannot admit is repressed into the 
unconscious, but it does not disappear. It is still 
in his mind. He dare not go back. And his 
blindness is the symptom of his terror. It 
secures the same end as would be secured by 
his conscious recognition of the fact that he dare 
not go back. It keeps him out of the trenches. 
This kind of example cannot be checked, of 
course, by experiment. It is widely accepted, 
it is safe to say, merely because it is plausible. 
By what scientific test it could be checked we 
shall discuss in a later chapter. 

The unconscious, then, means all that portion 
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of the mind, the whole collection of mental 
activities, wishes, thoughts, affects, volitions, 
which are inaccessible to the conscious attention 
of the self. There is, according to the theory, a 
part of the mind of which the person is absolutely 
unaware, and which he cannot, through any 
ordinary effort of his own, bring into conscious- 
ness. What is there is all the psychic processes 
which have been repressed from the very begin- 
ning of childhood, the impulses, perceptions, 
experiences, wishes, ambitions, which have been 
inhibited in the development of the self. The 
unconscious, as distinct from the preconscious, 
is not merely that mental material to which we 
are not attending at the moment, but what we 
cannot, by any ordinary method, recall to memory 
if we try, that which is striving to make its way 
into consciousness, but is forcibly repulsed from 
the conscious self. 

The unconscious, in this sense, is, of course, 
an assumption or, at best, an inference. Not 
even an Irishman can be directly conscious of 
his own unconscious; and still less, of course, 
can the existence of the unconscious of others 
be anything more than an inference. Strictly 
speaking, the unconscious is a purely psycho- 
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logical concept. There are certain thoughts and 
actions which Freud tries to explain. When he 
has done his best, in terms of conscious purposes, 
or emotions, or ideas, there remain gaps in his 
explanations. And to fill in and bridge these 
gaps he is driven to assume unconscious mental 
activities. Another way of saying the same 
thing is to say that he infers the existence of 
unconscious mental activities from their results 
in consciousness or behaviour. 

Freud compares the unconscious to a large 
ante-room, in which the various mental excita- 
tions are crowding upon one another, like 
individual beings. Adjoining this is a smaller 
room, a sort of reception-room, at the far end 
of which consciousness sits. On the threshold 
between the rooms is a doorkeeper, who denies 
admittance to any mental excitation of which he 
disapproves, or drives it out again if once it has 
gained admission. The excitations in the un- 
conscious are not visible to consciousness. When 
they have been turned back by the censor, they 
are incapable of becoming conscious. Freud 
calls them repressed. But even those excitations 
which are allowed over the threshold do not 
necessarily become conscious; they can only 
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become so if they succeed in attracting the eye 
.of consciousness. ‘This second room represents 
the preconscious system. 

The unconscious is no longer a term for what 
is temporarily latent. It is, says Freud, a 
special realm, with its own desires and modes of 
expression and peculiar mental mechanisms not 
elsewhere operative. It is a region in which 
opposites actually coincide, so that anxiety may 
be the same as a wish, and jumping into the 
water has the same meaning as getting out ol 
it. Ernest Jones says it is a strange mental 
world quite foreign to that of consciousness. 
What is in the unconscious does not sleep when 
the self sleeps, and so is able to take advantage of 
the slackening of the vigilance of the “‘ censor.”’ 
The unconscious, Brill says, always tells the 
truth, but in another place he informs us 
that in the unconscious our own immedi- 
ate welfare takes precedence over every 
other consideration ; father, mother, sister, rela- 
tives, are only of minor importance. This 1s not 
very nice, but we only realise its full importance 
when Pfister tells us that the unconscious 
possesses a really refined virtuosity for moulding 
people according to its tendencies. Nowhere, 
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surely, outside the unconscious mind itself, can 
thought be content with a conception so shadowy, 
so changing, so free from any dependence on 
logic, so ready to lean on fancy rather than on 
proof, as is the conception of the unconscious. 
Dr. Wohlgemuth calls it a “‘ Hades into which 
ideas and thoughts, desires and affects, are 
relegated, and from which they try to escape.’’ 
William James summed up the psychology of 
the unconscious as ‘‘a tumbling ground for 
whimsies.’’ 

Freud has staked the proof of the existence of 
the unconscious on the phenomena of hypnotism.* 
A man in the hypnotic trance is told that 
five minutes after awaking he is to open an 
umbrella. The patient, awakened out of the 
trance, is not conscious of the command given 
him under hypnosis. When he opens the 
umbrella five minutes later, he does not know 
why he is doing it. There is proof of unconscious 
mental activity. But suppose he is dimly aware 
of the command? What if he has a very vague 
- memory of what took place in the hypnotic sleep ? 
Why then, of course, his obeying the command 
is not a proof of unconscious mental activity. 


* The actual passage is quoted above, pp. 87, 88. 
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What are the exact facts about hypnotism ? 
Another quotation from Freud will at least throw — 
light on them. He says: ‘‘I witnessed the 
following experiment. A man was placed in a 
condition of somnambulism, and then made to go 
through all sorts of hallucinatory experiences. 
On being wakened, he seemed at first to know 
nothing at all of what had taken place during 
his hypnotic sleep. Bernheim then asked him 
in so many words what had happened while he 
was under hypnosis. The man declared that he 
could not remember anything. Bernheim, how- 
ever, insisted upon it, pressed him, and assured 
him that he did know and that he must remember, 
and lo and behold! the man wavered, began to 
reflect, and remembered in a shadowy fashion 
first one of the occurrences which had been 
suggested to him, then something else, his 
recollection growing increasingly clear and com- 
plete until finally it was brought to light without a 
single gap. Now,’’ Freud sums up, “‘ since in the 
end he had the knowledge without having learnt 
anything from any other quarter in the meantime, 
we are justified in concluding that these recollec- 
tions were in his mind from the outset.’’ 

The most natural interpretation of this second 
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set of facts quoted by Freud is not that the 
memories of the hypnotic hallucinations were in 
the patient’s unconscious mind, but that he was 
dimly conscious of them ; they were on the verge 
of consciousness, and when his attention was ex- 
pressly directed to them he recalled them more 
and more clearly. And if this be the easiest 
interpretation of the observed facts, then the 
first case also, on which Freud states so boldly 
his belief in the existence of unconscious mental 
states, also goes by the board. 

The relation between Bernheim and his patient, 
pressing him, in spite of the fact that he says he 
remembers nothing, assuring him that he does 
know, and that he must remember, is exactly 
the same as that between a psychoanalyst and 
the patient whose resistance he is trying to over- 
come. The patient says that he can remember 
nothing else—nothing else comes—anyhow, he 
can’t tell everything that comes into his head. 
The analyst presses him. But he’s quite sure it’s 
of no importance. And then, ‘‘ My God,’’ one 
patient breaks out, ‘‘ this is hell. I never dreamed 
I should have to go through this.’’ What comes 
out in psychoanalysis is not something of which 
the patient was unconscious, but something that 
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he knew and did not want to tell. And what the 
analyst achieves when he overcomes the resis- 
tance is neither more nor less than the removal 
of the patient’s almost insuperable objection to 
talking to another person about the secrets of his 
own life, his own mind, his own body. 

The writings of the psychoanalysts, so far as 
I am acquainted with them, show no trace of a 
suspicion that ordinary people are reserved about 
themselves. There are women who would suffer 
agonies if they had to talk to a stranger—even 
a doctor, and even a woman doctor—about their 
own bodies, and their natural bodily functions. 
There are men who would be struck dumb if they 
had to talk to another man—not about sex in 
general, or about some theoretical aspect of sex, 
but about the concrete details of their own 
sexual experience. Some people will find such 
reserve unnatural, impossible to understand ; to 
others, brought up under different circumstances, 
in a different cultural or religious circle, it will 
seem perfectly natural. In any case, whether 
we share such reserve or not, we have to allow 
for the fact of its existence. And here is to be 
found the explanation of the ‘“‘resistances”’ 
which psychoanalysis has to overcome. They 
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are not bringing ‘‘ complexes ’’ of ideas, desires, 
affects out of the unconscious ; they are persuad- 
ing people to say things they do not want to 
say. 

If this be true, however, we shall have to 
rewrite the story of the mental conflict and the 
alleged repression which followed it. A child has 
a severe emotional shock. If it be a perfectly 
normal child it manages, after a reasonable time, 
to adjust itself to the world as it now presents 
itself, and developes on wider and deeper— 
‘fuller ’’—linesasaresult. Ifitdoes not succeed — 
in this adjustment, we are justified in assuming 
that it was already abnormal ; the abnormal char- 
acter was the cause, not the result, of the 
distressing internal conflict which results. The 
emotional shock being painful and humiliating, 
the child tries to forget it. If it succeeds, the 
unfortunate occurrence is forgotten. That is 
all. It is not ‘‘in the unconscious,’’ except in 
the sense that an individual is unconscious of 
what he has forgotten. If the child does not 
succeed in forgetting the incident, if it has made 
so great an impression on the mind that it cannot 
be forgotten, it is not unconscious. It keeps 
haunting the child, and because it is so terrible, 
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the child keeps trying to think of something else. 
As long as he has to keep trying to forget it, he 
is not unconscious of it. When he is thinking 
about something else he is, for the time being at 
least, unconscious of his old trouble. If he finally 
gets to the point that he seldom or never thinks 
about it, he is totally unconscious of it. That 
this conscious struggle (not preconscious or un- 
conscious) may be very unhealthy does not need 
any arguing. But there is no evidence at all that 
anything in the mind is in a state which by any 
stretch of the imagination can be called struggling 
to get out of the unconscious. 

Similarly, we can explain the mistakes, acts of 
forgetfulness, and stuttering without any assump- 
tion of the Freudian kind of dynamic prison with 
stored up energy from which complexes try to 
escape. Many of our slips of the tongue, of our 
omissions, seem to be significant, to indicate 
purposes which we did not intend to reveal. 
But that is because, quite easily and naturally, 
we forget all the mistakes which did not seem 
significant. And it would be very difficult to 
show that the mistake revealed an unconscious 
wish or purpose. The soldier who sent a field 
post-card to a lady friend without crossing out 
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the words ‘‘I am wounded’’ was expressing— 
he has admitted it—a conscious desire to know 
what the lady would think or say or do if she 
heard that he was wounded. The lady who 
meant to call out ‘‘Sam, dinner’’ expressed in 
the Spoonerism which she actually uttered her 
quite conscious indignation at her husband's 
intolerable delay. There is no meaning in saying 
that some unconscious thought had forced itself 
up into consciousness, against the prohibition of 
the endo-psychic censor. Similarly, if a gentle- 
man who has jilted—or been jilted by—a lady 
named Kate begins, in consequence, to stutter 
on every word beginning with K, it is not because 
of something in the unconscious, but because of 
a perfectly conscious dislike of Kate, and of 
everything associated with her. Here, again, 
we can find no ground for assuming the existence 
of an unconscious, in the Freudian sense of the 
word. 

To say that an idea is ‘‘ unconscious ’’ or “in 
the unconscious’’ is only a way of saying that 
at the moment the idea is not in my mind. I had 
the idea an hour ago, maybe, or yesterday. And 
that past idea may be the cause of my present 
conduct. A man prepares a lecture before he 
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delivers it, and as the result of that he says what 
he does say in the lecture. As the poet says— 


Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


But that does not mean that every thought, or 
phrase, or judgment, or point of view which he 
considered and rejected is afterwards in his mind, 
but repressed in the unconscious. Similarly, 
when a doctor like M. Janet says that a certain 
neurotic condition is due to ‘‘ unconscious ideas,’ 
he means that it is the result of certain thoughts 
which the patient once had, but he has them no 
longer. He has forgotten them, or he is thinking 
about something else. ‘‘The unconscious ’’ is 
a metaphor, a way of speaking, there is nothing 
‘‘real’’ or existent corresponding to it. 

How has it come about, then, that so many 
people, some of them eminent thinkers and 
psychologists have come to believe in the 
existence of the Freudian unconscious? The 
explanation of this is, indeed, quite simple and 
straightforward. It is due to the trick of the 
human mind which we have already seen at work 
in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s analysis of mind and 
matter. We all have a tendency to speak of a 
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mental activity as though it were a thing, or 
even a substance. The editor of the Morning 
Post, a paper identified with the extreme Right 
in politics—sees ‘‘Red’’—and we say: “ He 
has a sensation of redness,’’ and easily drop into 
thinking of the redness as if it were am his mind, 
as a counter is in a bag. Similarly, I think that 
Protestantism is foolish, dangerous, and ought to 
be abolished. I think it to-day, and I think the 
same thing to-morrow, and between times I think 
of other things. That’s all there is about it. 
But suppose you put it the other way. I have 
an idea that Protestantism is dangerous. I have 
the idea now. It is in my mind. To-morrow it 
comes to my mind again. Where has it been in 
the meantime? In the unconscious, of course ! 
The recurrence of an activity is treated as the 
reappearance of a thing. Or, sometimes, the 
existence of the unconscious is based upon the 
assumption that the cause of a thing must be 
still present where its effects are shown. A 
woman has been worrying about her child, who is 
seriously ill. She has formed the habit of wring- 
ing her hands and saying: ‘‘Oh, dear!’ The 
child gets better, but she still wrings her hands. 
Quite obviously, she is not really worrying now. 
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What, then, is the cause of the action? She 
must be worrying ‘‘in the unconscious.’ 
Psychoanalysts, as a sect, are not remarkable 
for exact definition. So far as can be deduced 
from their writings, they use the phrase, 
‘©The Unconscious,’ in three senses, and in 
innumerable permutations and combinations of 
these fundamental senses. First, it is a store- 
house, a prison, a dust-heap, into which objec- 
tionable ‘‘ complexes’’ are consigned. Second, 
‘t is a kind of mental substance which has 
somehow acquired libido or energy. Third, it 
is a separate personality, with its own distinct 
standards and aims, which never sleeps, and is 
almost inconceivably cunning. The burden of 
proof that the unconscious exists, in any one of 
these senses, still rests on the psychoanalysts. 


Book TO READ. 


Problems of Personality. Essays presented to Dr. 
Morton Prince. 


VII.—THE CURE OF 
PSYCHONEUROSES—TRANSFERENCE 


PSYCHOANALYSIS has been built up by men who 
are not, primarily, theoretical psychologists, but 
practising physicians, whose chief concern is, and 
has been, to minister to diseased and disordered 
minds. Its spread in England and America has 
been due to its dealing with shell-shock, hysteria, 
and neurasthenia, even more than to its attractive 
plausibility or its preoccupation with subjects not 
usually mentioned in polite society. It is chiefly 
important as a method of healing psychoneuroses. 

A neurosis is a nervous disease, and a psycho- 
neurosis is a nervous disease whose cause is 
assumed to be mainly mental. Both psycho- 
neuroses and neuroses proper have physical 
symptoms, but it is assumed that whereas some 
neuroses have a definite organic origin (a disease 
of the spinal cord, for example) others may be 
the result of some mental trouble, a shock, a 
disappointment, or a conflict. But this distinc- 
tion must not be pressed too rigidly. Sometimes 
hysteria, for example, seizes on some previous 
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organic trouble, intensifies it, and uses it to serve 
its own ends. The psychoneuroses which, it is 
claimed, are amenable to treatment by psycho- 
analysis are hysteria, compulsion neurosis 
(including obsessions and phobias), and neuras- 
thenia. 

Psychoanalysis takes its origin from a case 
treated in 1880-1882 by Dr. Josef Breuer, a 
Vienna physician, and described in a paper pub- 
lished by him and Dr. Sigmund Freud no less 
than eleven years afterwards (1893). A girl of 
twenty suffered from hysteria. Her symptoms 
were many, complicated, and serious. She 
suffered from paralysis and anzesthesia of the 
limbs, usually on the right side, less often on the 
left. She squinted and had a bad cough. She 
thought the walls were falling on her. Some- 
times her mind, except for a settled melancholy, 
was almost normal. At other times she was very 
much excited, and suffered from hallucinations. 
She was dumb for a fortnight. Once, sitting on 
her father’s bed, she saw, or thought she saw, 
a snake which tried to bite. In the effort to get 
rid of it, she saw her fingers changed into snakes ! 
Terrified, she tried to pray, but could only recall 
an English child’s prayer. From that time she 
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could only speak English. There were other, 
more complicated, hysterical manifestations 
which we need not go into. The treatment 
took place under hypnosis. 

Breuer and Freud found, to their great surprise, 
that if the event which carried a_ particular 
hysterical symptom could be recalled, in full 
vividness, to the memory, and if the accompany- 
ing affect, or emotional state, could be aroused 
with it, and if the patient could be persuaded to 
describe the event in the most detailed manner 
possible, and to give expression in words to the © 
affect, then the symptom disappeared without 
return. For example, the patient suffered from 
a kind of hydrophobia, an exaggerated aversion 
to drinking water. She was cured when she had 
been helped to remember that this began in the 
belief that she had not been able to prevent a 
dirty little dog from drinking out of a glass. She 
squinted, and was cured when she remembered 
that she had once brought the clock close to 
her face to tell the time, because she had tears 
in her eyes. This process, which produces such 
marvellous, unexpected, almost miraculous 
results, is called abreaction, a word derived 
from the German abreichen, to reach down, to 
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grasp, or, alternately, Catharsis, the Greek word 
for purification. 

Some other examples may be given. Father 
Barrett tells of a girl suffering from hysterical 
paralysis of the right arm. For years she had 
been unable to use it, and she was unable to 
recall to mind any fright or shock that could have 
occasioned it. The psychoanalyst hypnotised 
her. Under hypnosis the questioning was con- 
tinued, and the girl then told how one night when 
very young she had awakened to find a rat on 
the coverlet of her bed quite close to her exposed 
hand and arm. With a cry she withdrew her 
arm. When she awoke in the morning her right 
arm was paralysed. Coming out of the trance, 
the incident was recalled to her waking mind, and 
she was encouraged to reawaken the feelings of 
fright and horror and to relive the incident. The 
girl did so with all the signs of true emotion, and 
at once she recovered the use of her arm. 

Freud tells a remarkable story of a lady who 
had the astonishing hysterical symptom that once 
she had sat down in a chair she found great 
difficulty in getting up from it again. On being 
psychoanalysed it appeared that her marriage had 
been a failure from the very beginning. Friends 
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had repeatedly urged her to try to get a divorce, 
but she had always declined to do so. She felt 
that having sat down on a chair, she must remain 
in it (compare the English saying, that having 
made your bed you must lie on it). 

Dr. Wohlgemuth relates a similar case. A 
friend of his, a doctor of medicine, a convinced 
believer in psychoanalysis, had been discussing 
it with him. Dr. Wolgemuth had related to 
him this example about the lady sitting in the 
chair, and several others of the same rather 
trivial type. Some time after, the friend began 
to suffer from severe pains in the leg. He was 
treated for muscular rheumatism, but without 
success. At last, he determined to be psycho- 
analysed. It then appeared that Dr. Wohlge- 
muth had been “‘ pulling his leg.”’ 

It is to be presumed that in these last two 
cases, also, a eure resulted when the hidden 
causes of the trouble were laid bare. Symptoms 
vanish, Freud says, when their unconscious ante- 
cedents have been made conscious. His account 
of the matter may be accepted, except that it is 
better to speak of ‘‘forgotten’’ or ‘‘ unrecog- 
nised,’’ rather than “‘ unconscious ’’ antecedents. 
Neurosis, that is to say, is the result of a kind 
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of ignorance, a not-knowing of mental processes 
that should be known. But the cure is not so 
simple as it might appear. Suppose the analyst 
were to discover from the patient’s relatives and 
friends what have been the causes of his hysterical 
condition. He can tell this to the patient: 
‘Your hysteria was caused by such and such a 
shock, it arose from such and such an accident.’’ 
The patient may or may not believe him, of 
course. But even if he does, this new knowledge 
will not cure the neurosis. He has to be made 
or helped to remember, to recall, the occurrence 
(this is usually done now by psychoanalysis, and 
not by hypnotism), and to express again freely 
and fully the appropriate emotion. He has to 
relive the experience, to work off the emotion. 
Only then does a cure result. 

There is no need to doubt the accounts of the 
healing effects of such psychoanalytical treat- 
ment. It is a great relief to tell our troubles to 
some other person, to ‘‘out with them,’’ and to 
stop brooding over them. If the patient can be 
persuaded that the unpleasant past is now done 
with and thrown into the depths of the sea, a 
cure seems quite credible. Shakespeare says, in 
Macbeth: 
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The grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 


And elsewhere in the same play it is said of Lady 
Macbeth : 
Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 


To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine than the physician. 


Much has been written, vaguely and ignorantly, 
of the similarities between psychoanalysis and 
the Catholic practice of sacramental confession. 
There are resemblances, of course. In both 
cases that relief comes which is the result of 
telling another. But the patient is telling the 
analyst what are alleged to be ‘‘repressed’’ 
complexes. The penitent is telling God sins of 
which he is only too conscious. The essence of 
sacramental confession is pardon from God. The 
psychoanalyst has nothing to say about forgive- 
ness ; he is concerned only with cures. 

The cure by abreaction or catharsis is not 
always successful. O. Pfister says, in explana- 
tion of this, that every analysis is incomplete, 
and that we can never pursue a symptom to the 
absolute beginnings of all the threads in its 
enormously ramified network. In general, Freud 
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and his followers have given up the belief that 
abreaction by itself will cure a neurosis, except 
in specially fortunate cases. They pin their faith 
now to what is called transference. 

Freud explains the psychoneuroses on the 
assumption that the attention or interest of the 
patient has become fixed on some event in the 
past, or on some previous level of development, 
instead of changing freely in relation to the 
present and the future. The theory is stated 
in terms of Freud’s concept of libido or psychical 
energy. He holds that in the first months of life 
the object of a child’s desire is its own body, and 
that all its pleasure (which corresponds to what 
in later life is sexual gratification) is derived from 
itself. Later the libido turns towards its parents. 
The little boy is in love with his mother, and the 
little girl is in love with her father. In ordinary 
people this stage gives place to another, when 
the young man falls in love with, and marries, 
a young woman, and the daughter’s libido is 
switched off from her father and finds an object 
in a young man. 

Freud’s theory is that some of the worst forms 
of mental trouble—dementia precox, for example 
—are due to the fact that the libido was never 
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transferred to an object, not even to the parents, 
but remained fixed on the self, or by some kind 
of regression, after having, in appearance or 
reality, been transferred to an object, it returns 
to the self. The name Narcissism has been given 
by psychoanalysts to this phenomenon, or alleged — 
phenomenon, from the classical story about 
Narcissus, who was in love with himself, and 
was content to admire his own beauty in a pool, 
and to take no notice of the nymph who wooed 
him. One of the symptoms of dementia precox 
is a delusion of magnificence, which Freud 
compares to the exaggerated admiration which a 
young man in love feels for the object of his 
affection. Love is blind to the faults of the loved 
one, even when the loved one is oneself. The 
psychoneuroses which are rooted in Narcissism 
are incurable, even by psychoanalysis ; in fact, 
it would seem very doubtful whether an analysis 
of such a person could be carried out. The 
patient is concentrated upon himself, and is 
indifferent to the suggestions or commands or 
persuasions of others. 

The class of psychoneuroses which is curable 
by psychoanalysis is that in which, typically, the 
libido has remained fixed upon the parent, instead 
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of passing to another object. The nuclear 
complex of all these psychoneuroses is, Freud 
asserts, the Cédipus complex. The cure for 
them consists in setting free the libido from this 
“parent image’’ and enabling it to be trans- 
ferred to some other object or person. The most 
obviously available person to become the object 
of this transferred libido is the psychoanalyst 
himself, and we are told that it usually happens 
that when the process of analysis brings into 
consciousness the early situation and its accom- 
panying emotion, the latter is immediately 
transferred to the analyst. The patient ceases 
to think exclusively about his or her own illness, 
and developes a remarkable interest in the person 
of the analyst. He or she becomes exceptionally 
obedient, wonderfully grateful, talks of the analyst 
night and day, quotes him ad nauseam. Every- 
thing goes swimmingly with the treatment. 
There are no ‘“‘resistances’’ in the process of 
analysis. And the cause of this happy state of 
things is found to be that the patient has trans- 
ferred, to the analyst, intense feelings of affection 
which were previously, in the unconscious, bound 
up with memories of the parents. The girl's 


love for her father—repressed by the immemorial 
8 
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tabu which makes the whole Cédipus idea seem 
so horrible to us—can now let itself go on the 
analyst, freely and without restraint. As Barbour 
says, ‘‘If the analyst is a young man and the 
patient a girl, all the signs of violent love may be 
manifested,’’ and that in a quite shameless way. 
And Freud points out that even when the situa- 
tion is quite different, the feelings manifested are 
the same. The patient may be a young married 
woman, and the analyst a bachelor ; she immedi- 
ately wants to get a divorce (the example is 


Freud's). ‘In this situation,’’ he says, ‘‘ girls 
-and women make the most astonishing confes- 
sions . . . they had always known that nothing 


but love would cure them, and from the beginning 
of the treatment they had expected that this 
relationship would at last yield them what life 
had so far denied them. It was only with this 
hope that they had taken such pains over the 
analysis and had conquered all their difficulties 
in disclosing their thoughts.’’ Freud himself is 
reported to have said: ‘‘ The study of psycho- 
analysis seems to awaken people’s worst 
instincts.’’ Of course, if the patient is a man, 
things are likely to be a little different. In his 
case, the repressed Cidipus complex implies 
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negative feelings towards his father, not positive. 
What is transferred to the analyst is not affection 
and obedient docility, but hatred and hostility. 

These feelings—of love or of hostility—are not, 
so Freud assumes, the product of the situation 
in which the patient and the analyst find them- 
selves. The latter must be very inexperienced or 
very conceited if he thinks that it is with him that 
all his lady patients have fallen in love. These 
feelings had other origins, they are but vented on 
him, he must think of himself as the more or less 
accidental father-substitute. And at first he can 
use them in the interests of the analysis, if he be 
careful and skilful. He must not encourage the 
patient’s affection for himself by talking of him- 
self, his own interests and occupations and theories 
and personality. He must not allow the sittings 
to be transformed from an analysis of the patient 
to an analysis of the analyst. His whole attitude 
must be carefully and deliberately objective. 
But, allowing for that, he can be considerate and 
sympathetic, and use the patient’s positive feel- 
ings towards himself to obtain a full and quick 
analysis, with few resistances. 

And he must make hay while the sun shines, 
for, we are assured, these favourable conditions 
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will not last. When the affectionate attraction 
has become so strong that it betrays clearly 
signs of its origin in sexual desire then, in many 
patients, it will arouse an inner opposition against 
itself. And in some cases from the beginning, 
as we have seen, the feelings that are transferred 
to the analyst are negative, and not positive, 
hatred instead of love. And the opposition in 
the one case, and the negative feeling in the 
other, will stand in the way of analytical treat- 
ment, and make the patient indifferent, dis- 
obedient, and with difficulty suggestible. 

Now, apparently, the cure is well on the way 
to achievement. Hysteria, anxiety-hysteria, and 
the obsessional neurosis are called by Freud 
‘“transference neuroses,’’ because the transfer- 
ence has for them this all-important, absolutely 
central significance. ‘‘The person who has 
become normal and free from the influence of 
repressed instinctive tendencies in his relationship 
to the physician remains so in his own life when 
the physician has again been removed from it.”’ 
That is Freud’s obiter dictum. On the face of 
it, it seems a very doubtful statement, and one 
for which any analyst would find it difficult to 
bring adequate evidence. What seems to 
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happen, according to the theory, in these cases 
of ‘‘transference neurosis’ is this. The neurosis 
is a symbolic expression, a compromise formation 
due to the failure of the patient adequately to 
deal with some situation in the past, or to grow 
through some earlier and more juvenile level of 
experience. Every psychoanalytical treatment 
is an attempt to set free the emotion—the 
physical energy—the libido—which has, through 
this failure, become fixed on some unreality. In 
transference this libido becomes fixed on the 
analyst—that is, upon a portion of present reality 
—and so he becomes a bridge, so to speak, by 
which the self can return from the past to the 
present, from the unreal to the real. The aim of 
the analyst must then be to direct the libido to 
less personal objects, to creative work, to social 
service, or to religion. This process is called 
sublimation. 

Meanwhile, there are one or two points in this 
account of psychoanalysis as a curative method 
which call for fuller examination. First, quite 
certainly and inevitably, and so far as the analyst 
is concerned, consciously and deliberately, sug- 
gestion plays a large part in the method. The 
patient is neurotic, which means, among other 
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things, easily suggestible. The typically success- 
ful psychoanalyst one pictures as confident, with 
that mysterious characteristic that we call 


‘‘personality,’’ possessing what in general 
practitioners is known as a ‘‘good bedside 
manner.’’ Inevitably, then, the psychoanalyst 


is clothed with authority, the patient has implicit 
faith in his findings and in his views. And, 
naturally, the analyst uses this relation to secure 
the docility of the patient while the analysis is 
going on. He even—it is Freud who lets the cat 
out of the bag—suggests to him what he will 
find in himself when he is undergoing psycho- — 
analysis. ‘‘ There is no doubt that it is easier 
for the patient to recognise the resistance with 
his intelligence, and to identify the idea in 
his unconscious which corresponds to it, if we 
have first given him an idea which rouses his 
expectations in regard to it. If I say to you, 
‘Look up at the sky and you will see a balloon,’ 
you will find it much more quickly than if I merely 
tell you to look up and see whether you can see 
anything. A student who looks through a micro- 
scope for the first time is told by the instructor 
what he is to see; otherwise he sees nothing, 
although it is there and quite visible.’’ This is all 
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very plausible, and quite true, as far as it goes, but 
it leaves out of account the undoubted fact that 
when it comes to examining the internal world, 
as distinct from the external world, we see what 
we want to see, what we expect to see, and, in 
certain mental conditions, what it 1s suggested to 
us that we shall see. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy and significant that the state—lying 
on one’s back with muscles relaxed—which the 
psychoanalysts desiderate for successful free 
association is exactly that which Coué and 
Baudouin insist is most propitious for suggestion. 

The psychoanalyst, then, begins the treatment 
of a patient with the firm conviction that one of 
the first results of it will be that she will begin 
to take a great interest in him, that she will 
develop a strong and passionate affection for him, 
that she will fall in love with him ; if she is married, 
she may want to leave her husband for the 
analyst; if she is a spinster she may propose 
marriage to him. If these open and public satis- 
factions are impossible, she will probably desire, 
quite shamelessly, to enter into illicit relations 
with him. That is the belief of the analyst. And 
he holds that this is not only almost inevitable, 
but that as the process develops he must use it 
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in order to obtain a quick and successful psycho- 
analysis. If the analyst believes that or anything 
like it, the patient who has come to him being a 
neurotic woman, it would be almost a miracle if 
the feelings he expects her to develop were not 
manifested. 

But take a second point. The psychoanalyst 
believes that the repressed material which is 
recovered by the process of free association 
always has the same content ; it is always a ques- 
tion of memories related to sexual adventures, 
or, if you will, of memories with a sexual content. 
All preceding observers, as M. Janet points out, 
agreed that memories of this kind were to be 
found in some neurotic sufferers, but the origin- 
ality of psychoanalysis consists in the assertion 
that these repressed sexual memories are to be 
found in all neurotic sufferers without exception. 
Without such repressed sexual desires or shocks 
or experiences, there are no neuroses. If they 
have not been found in all patients, it is because 
the analyst has not been skilful enough to make 
the patient acknowledge them. Every word, 
every attitude, every dream, every mistake, every 
symptom, reveals quite clearly to the eagle eye of 
the analyst that in the unconscious there are im- 
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portant complexes, each of which has a sexual 
origin. 

It is obvious, surely, that if the analyst believes 
that he will suggest such things, he cannot help 
doing it, to the patient. As M. Janet puts it, 
‘“When one has decided to uncover in every 
neuropath a memory of an emotional adventure, 
capable of disorganising consciousness, when one 
admits a priori that this memory will be always 
more or less repressed, disguised in symbols and 
metaphors, and that it will never be exposed by 
the patient except with reluctance and effort, one 
reaches rather inevitably a disclosure of intimate 
affairs.’’ 

The statements, claims, beliefs, and assump- 
tions of the psychoanalysts, as we have outlined 
them in the second half of this chapter, provide 
food for much serious thought. There is very 
grave danger in the practice of psychoanalysis. 
Women may make moral shipwreck of their lives. 
It is the plain duty of everybody responsible for, 
or having any influence over, a neurotic sufferer to 
try every other reputable means of cure before try- 
ing psychoanalysis. “‘ We may be warned,’’ says 
Franz Wittels, in his book Sigmund Freud, “* by 
the suicide of the analysts who had studied the 
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dreams of their patients, and have seen a carica- 
ture of their own unconscious mirrored in their 
dreams. Seized with horror, they have cut their 
own lives short. Otto Weininger, for example, 
practised a fragmentary self-analysis, and the 
glimpse into his-unconscious drove him to suicide. 
Three among the distinguished psychoanalysts | 
have personally known—Schrétter, Tanek, and 
Silberer—ended their own days. These were 
all members of the small psychoanalytical circle 
in Vienna. Others may follow in their steps.’’ 
To this may be added the testimony of Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones, an alienist of European 
reputation, whose words have very great weight. 
Writing to The Times, January 16, 1926, he 
said: ‘‘I have seen several instances where 
prurient suggestions have so overwhelmed young 
persons that they have, through psychoanalytical 
methods, been precipitated into the ranks of the 
certified insane in mental hospitals.’’ 

If all other measures fail; and the case is 
desperate, then every effort should be made to 
obtain a competent psychoanalyst, of good moral 
standing. This is not easy to do. There are 
no recognised diplomas or degrees in psycho- 
analysis. There is no governing body, comparable 
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to the British Medical Council, whose disciplinary 
measures with regard to psychoanalysts could 
have any weight with the public. It is possible 
for any novice or quack, who wished to do so, 
to start practice as an analyst. And it is believed 
by many people that many psychoanalysts are 
charlatans of the most barefaced type. 

There seems no reason to doubt that in some 
cases important cures are worked by psycho- 
analysts, but it is not possible to estimate the 
comparative success and failure of the method. 
Hitherto, no statistics have been published which 
would make it possible for the medical or scientific 
world to test the claims of psychoanalysis. Ii 
five or ten leading psychoanalysts of repute were 
to publish reports of their cases, indicating what 
percentage of cases treated showed any con- 
siderable improvement, and, of these, in what 
proportion the cure was permanent; what pro- 
portion of cases showed neither improvement nor 
retrogression ; and in what percentage of cases the 
patient got worse as a result of psychoanalytical 
treatment ; then the public would be able to judge 
the claims put forward for this method, and to 
decide whether it is probable that the cures that 
have taken place are due to psychoanalysis or 
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merely a suggestion. To ask for statistics is to 
ask for scientific evidence. As a matter of fact, 
psychoanalysts have been challenged repeatedly 
to show any scientific evidence in favour of their 
views, but they have not hitherto accepted the 
challenge. 

The account of the relation of resistances to 
transference which Freud gives tends to support 
the denial of the unconscious, in the Freudian 
sense of the word. According to Freud, the 
overcoming of a “‘resistance’’ by the analyst 
means that what was previously ‘‘repressed ’’ 
into the unconscious is now brought up into 
consciousness. But, again according to Freud, 
when the patient is in love with the analyst there 
are no ‘‘resistances,’’ all is told quite readily. 
This means that the overcoming of a resistance 
is not the making conscious of what was 
previously unconscious, but the persuading of the 
patient to say what he did not want to say. 


Which is exactly the explanation we gave in 
Chapter VI. 


Books To REap. 


O. Pfister: The Psychoanalytic Method. 
E. B. Barrett, S.J. : The New Psychology: How it Aids 
and Interests. 


VIil.—SYMBOLS 
AND RATIONALISATION 


MODERN theories about the early development of 
language make it probable that the original 
function of words was to enable human beings 
_to relate themselves to the external world, to 
the people and objects outside themselves. 
Language, and thought also, for that matter, 
were developed that man might live a social life, 
and construct a mental map of his environment, 
so that he could move about in it without barking 
his shins, literally or metaphorically. Words at 
first belong entirely to objects. ‘So that when a 
man wants to describe his own thoughts, desires, 
fears, or hopes, he has to do it by means of words 
which were coined by the race to describe chairs 
and tables and roads and buildings and animals 
and flowers. So we talk of a “‘baseless’’ 
opinion, of a ‘“‘broad’’ joke, of ‘* comprehen- 
sive’’ generalisations, of “‘ glaring ’’ inconsis- 
tencies. A ‘‘gap’’ in an argument is another 
illustration, and another appears when the peni- 
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tent cries to’) God’. out ‘of the, denthams 
Inevitably, when we speak of the mind, we use 
words whose original application was to matter. 

Human speech never escapes from this con- 
dition. The most abstract words of the most 
theoretically minded rationalist reveal the same 


inevitable symbolism. ‘“‘Understand’’ is a 
favourite word with intellectuals, and _ its 
derivation is obvious. ‘‘Superstition’’ has a 


similar and very interesting derivation. And 
‘abstract ’’ is not very different. All speech 
or writing about the mind and its activities, that 
is to say, must be symbolical, for it implies the 
use of words whose meaning is material and 
external to represent what is internal and 
spiritual. It remains true that some writing is 
more obviously symbolical than others. Poetry 
reveals its symbolism more readily than prose, 
an allegory or a myth more completely than a 
syllogism. Children and primitive peoples think 
in pictures, stories, visible symbols ; ‘‘ rational ”’ 
thinking is a late, precarious, and uncertain 
discovery of the human mind. It is no accident 
that the surviving examples of the self-expression 
of primitive man are not sentences, but pictures ; 
and it is more than a curious speculation that the 
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letters of our alphabet are pictures that have 
become conventional. The thinking of animals, 
and children, and primitive man is, in all 
probability, nearly all done in pictures. The 
unconscious, then, in Freud’s sense of the word, 
consisting, as it is assumed to do, of repressed 
infantile experiences and impulses and thoughts, 
will express itself in symbols, not in the general 
sense in which all speech is symbolic, but in the 
particular sense in which poetry and allegory are 
symbolic. So we are not surprised that Freud 
uses symbolism in his interpretation of dreams, 
for the ‘‘ manifest dream’’ is always, according 
to the theory, an expression of the unconscious. 
The human body is typically represented in 
dreams by a house. When the walls are quite 
smooth, the house means a man; when there are 
ledges, balconies, or bay windows, it means a 
woman. If one dreams of a king or emperor it 
represents the dreamer’s father, a queen or 
empress represents his mother. Children or 
brothers and sisters appear in dreams as little 
animals, especially rats and mice and other 
vermin. Birth is represented by falling into 
water or climbing out of it, saving somebody or 
being saved by them. Going on a journey or 
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travelling by train means death; clothes and 
uniform signify nakedness. ; 

But far the most, and the most varied, symbols 
in dreams are those which represent what is never 
far ffom Freud’s thoughts—the sexual life and 
its processes arid organs. Psychoanalysis, Freud 
asserts, sees no occasion for concealments or 
indirect allusions, and does not think it necessary 
to be ashamed of concerning itself with what is | 
so important ; it is of opinion that it is right and 
proper to call everything by its true name, hoping 
in this way the more easily to avoid disturbing 
suggestions. The result is that its books seem, 
to an unbiassed onlooker, to have been written 
by a collection of monomaniacs whose obsession 
IS SEX. 

People sometimes dream of hats and cloaks, 
of running up and down stairs, of flying, of rooms 
and stores, of going to the dentist, of umbrellas, 
of doors and gates, of landscapes and machinery, 
of playing the piano, or of being pursued by a 
man with arifle. They will be surprised to know 
that the presence of any of these objects in a 
dream always, without any exception (according 
to Freud), proves that the real meaning of the 
dream is a sexual one. It represents some 
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amorous desire or disappointment or some 
emotional adventure. And as this unconscious 
is active when you are awake as well as when you 
are asleep and dreaming, you can be quite certain 
that it is recognising all the objects round you 
as sexual symbols and nothing else, all the clothes 
you wear, all the things you handle, and treating 
them as sexual symbols. 

Now it is quite certain that the dreamer does 
not recognise these dream symbols for what Freud 
says they are. How then did that ingenious 
Sherlock Holmes of the mind discover what these 
things mean? He derives it from fairy tales and 
myths, jokes and witticisms, from what we know 
of the manners and customs, sayings and songs, 
of different peoples, and from the poetic and 
colloquial usage of language. For example, we 
sometimes speak of a man’s hat as a “‘tile,’’ of 
his hair as ‘‘thatch,’’ or we say that he is weak 
in the ‘‘upper storey.’’ It follows that we 
picture his body as a house. QY.E.D.! Again, 
the king is often spoken of as the father of his 
people, and when fairy tales begin “’ Once upon 
a time there were a king and queen,’’ they mean 
‘“Once upon a time there were a father and 


mother.’’ If you ask, how do we know, the 
9 
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answer is, [pse dixit; Freud himself has said it. 
In Cornwall an angry mother often calls her 
aggravating child a ‘‘little toad ’’—Freud says 
it happens in Cornwall, I hope it never happens 
anywhere else—and this proves that a dream 
about little animals means children or brothers 
and sisters. 

Wood signifies woman in general or, in 
particular, the dreamer’s mother. How does 
this come to be? The German word Holz 
(wood) is said to be derived from the Greek 
word hulé, which means raw maternal. Now, 
there is an island in the Atlantic which its Portu- 
guese discoverers named Madeira, because itt was 
covered with dense forests, and the Portuguese 
word for wood is madeira. This madeira, of 
course, is simply a modified form of the Latin 
materia, which again signifies material in general. 
Now materia is derived from mater—mother, for 
the material out of which it is made may be con- 
ceived as giving birth to it. Therefore, if we 
dream of wood, it is a symbol of woman or 
mother. Nobody wants any more proof than that. 

Dreams about being taken out of the water, or 
put into the water, signify birth. In the myths of 
the birth of heroes, exposure in water and rescue 
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from it play a large part. The story of Perseus 
is a well-known example ; the earliest is perhaps 
that of Sargon of Akkad, who was reincarnated 
in Mr. Wells’ novel as ‘‘ Christina Alberta’s 
Father,’’ who continues the connection with 
water by owning a large and prosperous laundry. 

Going on a journey signifies death: Shake- 
speare speaks of “‘the undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns.’’ ‘‘ Man 
goeth to his long home,’’ we say, and primitive 
man provided the corpse with what it needed 
for the journey. The medieval morality of 
Everyman is another example of the same idea. 
Ships in dreams signify women, as is proved by 
the fact that the German word Schiff means an 
earthen vessel and is the same word as Schaff, 
which means a tub. How this proves that a 
ship (Schiff) symbolises a woman it would be hard 
to say, but if anybody doubts what Freud says 
he may be convinced if he remembers that sailors 
always call their ship ‘‘ she,’’ and that a ship has 
Mstayer’’ 

All these examples come from Freud’s Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. In that 
book he contents himself with saying that the 
serpent is a well-known sexual symbol. Brill 
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makes the same statement, but offers no 
evidence for it. That it is all pure speculation is 
unconsciously revealed by Jung, who says that 
sometimes the serpent represents sexuality, and 
sometimes the desire for death! Similarly, the 
psychoanalysts «assume that the fish is a symbol 
of sexuality. Among the early Christians, the 
fish was used as a sort of pictorial acrostic of the 
names and titles of the Master. But the fish as 
a religious symbol is much older than Christianity. 
In Mithraism, in Philistia, in Babylon it appears, 
but there is no evidence anywhere that it was a 
sexual symbol. The only suggestion in support 
of this idea of the psychoanalysts is that if one 
catches hold of a live fish with one’s hand it gives 
one a peculiar thrill of bodily pleasure ! 

To explain how ordinary people, ignorant of 
comparative religion and ancient mythology, 
come to use such symbols in their dreams, the 
psychoanalysts proceed to pile one assumption 
on the top of another. Jung, for example, 
assumes the existence of a collective unconscious, 
so that the manifest dream can draw its material 
not only from the repressed memories of the 
individual, but also from the forgotten experiences 
of the race. The argument for such a collective 
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unconscious is the remarkable similarity of fairy 
tales and myths in different parts of the world, 
imaginings which have grown up more or less 
independently of each other. Abraham says that 
the myth is a fragment of the infantile soul-life 
of the race, just as the dream is the myth of the 
individual. The whole conception seems to be 
what some scientists are in the habit of calling 
~ mystical,’’ which stands for what other people 
mean by “ misty.’’ When it comes to be joined 
to the idea of the unconscious in Freud’s sense of 
the word we find ourselves in a strange cloud- 
cuckoo-land where everything is becoming some- 
thing else. 

It is quite unusually difficult to criticise this 
Freudian teaching about symbols. ‘‘ Now and 
then,’’ says Freud, ‘‘a symbol in the dream 
may have to be interpreted not symbolically but 
according to its real meaning. [A house, that is 
to say, insists on being a house, and refuses to 
mean a human body.] At another time the 
dreamer, owing to a peculiar set of recollections, 
may create for himself the right to use anything 
whatever as a sexual symbol, though it is not 
ordinarily used that way. | There are people like 
that. It is very difficult to help them. It is the 
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opposite of the proverb, ‘To the pure, all things 
are pure.’| Nor are the most frequently used 
sexual symbols unambiguous every time.’’ The 
lot of a psychoanalyst is not a happy one. 


We can sum up the psychoanalytical theory 
of symbols by saying that they represent the 
ingenious devices of the unconscious for eluding 
the vigilance of the endo-psychic censor. In 
dreams, of course, there is little or nothing that 
is directly due to the environment. A few of the 
incidents of the dream may be due to sounds or 
smells or other external stimuli, but most of them 
are visual images which, according to Freud’s 
theory, are the products of the unconscious mind. 
Because of the activity of the censor, these pro- 
ducts are more or less disguised and distorted. 
They are, that is to say, symbols. Some of 
them are typical symbols, the same for most 
dreamers. When a house appears in a dream it 
means a human body, when a toad or a mouse 
appears it means a child. Sometimes, however, 
the individual unconscious will make its own 
symbols, as when Freud dreamed of his colleague 
and his uncle, in a sort of composite photograph, 
with their beard turning grey. The meaning of 
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such symbols can only be discovered by psycho- 
analysis (‘‘free association ’’). But now the fact 
has to be faced that the unconscious is active 
also in waking life, as well as in dreams. Here, 
however, the environment, and stimuli derived 
from it, play a direct part in our experience. We 
see a house, in part, at least, because there is a 
house there to see. We smell a rose, because 
there is a rose there. These perceptions are not 
entirely the creation of the unconscious mind, 
although in a previous chapter we have seen that 
even perceptions depend, to some extent, on 
our purposes and impulses and needs. But what 
an individual thinks about what he perceives, 
what his feelings are with relation to it, what he 
does and why he does it, all these come, not from 
the environment, but from the individual himself. 
And, according to the Freudians, they come from 
the unconscious mind. 

A recent example, by a convinced believer in 
Freud, is as follows: Let us suppose that a 
person has been frightened as a child by some- 
body dressed up as a ghost in white. This 
hideous experience has, we will further suppose, 
come to be instinctively thrust out of conscious- 
ness because it was found too horrible to think 
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about. It has now become repressed material, 
and is part of the unconscious. But although 
repressed it is not inactive, and the person 
developes, let us say, a strange shrinking dislike 
for sheets of white paper. Questioned about this 
dislike, the person might reply that white paper 
symbolises blank nothingness, and his fear is the 
natural shrinking of the mind from the idea of 
annihilation. That is what is called ‘‘ rationalisa- 
tion.’’ It is the confident and sincere giving of 
reasons for beliefs and actions which are really 
determined by quite different motives in the 
unconscious. 

Another example of rationalisation which leaps 
to the attention is derived from the phenomena 
of hypnotism. A person in a trance is told by 
the doctor to perform a certain action five minutes 
after waking. He obeys. But he finds some 
entirely different excuse or reason for doing the 
action. He never says, ‘‘I did it because I was 
told to do it.’’ Told to move a chair, his reason 
for doing it is that it is in his way. He obeyed 
the suggestion to take a hand-towel and wipe 
himself ; when asked the reason, he says that he 
is very hot, and must wipe his face. This pro- 
cess, says Pfister, plays a réle in daily life 
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which is scarcely to be overestimated. All 
feelings and actions are rooted in good part in 
the unconscious and so far as they rest on rational 
motives, it is a rationalisation. He refers 
to a whole series of cases in which young Pro- 
testants wished to become Catholics. It was 
quite useless to try to persuade them by argu- 
ments drawn from Biblical criticism, or Church 
history, or theology. But analysis soon revealed 
the unconscious roots of this otherwise unaccount- 
able obsession, and overcame the impulse. He 
tells, for example, of a cultured young man, a 
student, who intended to become a Roman 
Catholic, asserting that he had been convinced 
by argument of the superiority of that type of 
religion. Inquiry showed, however, that it was 
the arguments not of Roman Catholics, but of a 
Roman Catholic which had convinced him. And 
a lady at that—older than himself—he was in 
love with her, and in conflict with his mother. 
This was the real ground for his change of faith. 

The choice of a profession is often rationalised. 
Brill gives examples of this. The surgeon may 
believe that he chose his profession through a 
desire to serve humanity, or through a love of 
knowledge for its own sake, or through ambition, 
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or through the necessity of earning his bread and 
butter, or through a combination of some or all 
of these ; but the real motive of his choice of a 
protession is the same as that of a butcher or a 
murderer—it is a repressed but irresistible impulse 
to cruelty. Ministers of one denomination or 
another may believe themselves actuated by love 
of their fellow-men, or by love of God or Christ. 
The real cause of their choice of a profession is 
a repressed sense of guilt, or an exaggerated 
recoil from temptation. Five different individuals 
—a maker of optical instruments, the manager 
of a large camera department, and three photo- 
graphers—chose their vocation because of 
repressed, and therefore unconscious, curiosity | 
A very keen social reformer, in a chronic state 
of indignation about the rottenness of our social 
system, chose, at the age of forty years, the 
profession of a street cleaner. It was the expres- 
sion of his desire to clean up the mess. 

Freud says that ‘‘ Mental processes are 
essentially unconscious . . . those which are 
conscious are merely isolated acts and parts of 
the whole psychic entity.’? The deep uncon- 
scious impulses of a human being are the real 
causes of his actions, but he believes, and tells 
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others, that he does what he does because he 
desires something else. Mr. Joad tells of a man 
who had been jilted, and had, as a result, a strong 
though unconscious impulse to revenge himself 
upon the lady by cutting her throat, or torturing 
her, or committing suicide and then returning as 
a ghost to haunt her. He did not admit the 
existence of this impulse, let alone yield to it. 
But he began to take a great interest in lion- 
hunting in Africa and in the investigation of 
Egyptian antiquities. This secondary desire 
was, of course, nothing more nor less than a 
rationalisation. All our actions, all our opinions 
and beliefs, find their true source in unconscious 
impulses. The reasons which we give, to others 
and to ourselves, for our thoughts and deeds are 
mere ‘‘rationalisations,’’ the respectable and 
reasonable excuses that we find for what has its 
cause in instinctive, unconscious (perhaps shame- 
ful) impulses. ‘‘Duty,’’ ‘‘common sense,’’ 
‘the will of God’’ are all rationalisations. They 
are not hypocritical, but like hypocrisy they are 
the tribute which vice pays to virtue. 
Thorough-going psychoanalysis (the psycho- 
analysis of Freud) issues logically in scepticism, 
even in scepticism about psychoanalysis. The 
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ordinary man may take up the position: Some- 
times the reasons I give for my beliefs are 
rationalisations. Looking back on my past beliefs 
—on the time when I was a devout Christian, or 
an ardent member of the Labour Party—I can see 
that the beliefs-I held then were not rational, but 
were rooted in repressed complexes of one kind or 
another. I am quite willing to believe (our 
imaginary ‘‘ordinary’’ man will prove himself 

extraordinary if he goes on to say this) that some 
of the beliefs I hold now are not grounded in 
reason. But that does not prove that they are 
all irrational. Freud, however, cannot escape in 
that way. His habit of ‘‘ going the whole hog ”’ 
on every question shuts him off from that. His 
obiter dictum is ‘* Mental processes are essentially 
unconscious.’ It follows that all the reasons we 
give for any belief are rationalisations. We hold 
that belief as a result of repressed instinctive 
impulses. Freud holds his belief in psycho- 
analysis, not for the reasons that he gives, but 
because of repressed impulses. The reasons 
that he gives for believing in rationalisation are 
themselves rationalisations. Either the fact that 
my beliefs are grounded in repressed complexes 
is a reason for denying the truth of those beliefs, 
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in which case I deny the truth of Freud’s theory 
on the same ground, or the fact that Freud’s 
belief is grounded in repressed complexes is not 
an argument against its truth, m which case a 
similar argument does not discredit my beliefs. 


IX.—PANSEXUALISM AND 
SUBLIMATION 


IT is reasonable matter of complaint against 
Freud and his followers that they have played fast 
and loose with the terminology of psychology. 
They have taken words and stretched them until 
they have broken—so that they no longer have 
any discoverable meaning at all. This has been 
shown to be true in the case of the word ‘‘ un- 
conscious ’’ ; it is also true of the word ‘‘ sexual.’’ 

The classical psychologists almost identified 
‘“mental’’ with ‘‘conscious,’’ so that what is 
not conscious, as, for example, the digestive 
processes of a healthy man, can be assumed for 
that reason not to belong to the mind. The 
psychoanalysts have changed all that ‘‘with a 
vengeance.’ First of all they insisted upon the 
recognition of the importance of an ‘“‘ uncon- 
scious ’’ part of the mind, which was to be con- 
sidered as the receptacle of repressed infantile 
material, and other uncongenial and repulsive 
emotions and thoughts and volitions. Then, 
with the enthusiasm of discoverers and inventors, 
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they proceeded to ascribe to the unconscious 
more, and even more important, functions, to 
make it responsible for everything interesting 
and important in life. Until at last Freud says: 
‘ Mental processes are essentially unconscious.’’ 
The conscious mind is now a mere epiphenomenon 
—the foam on the wave. What psychologists 
called the mind has ceased to have any 
importance. 

In much the same way, the Freudians have 
written so many unexpected and confusing things 
about sex that the word has ‘‘ worked loose’’ 
from any recognisable meaning. Some of the 
opponents of psychoanalysis assert that it has 
reduced all life and all thought to the level of 
the most disgusting sexuality. The disciples of 
Freud retort that he has been misunderstood, 
and that he uses the word sexual in a much wider 
sense than that in which it is popularly used. 
The opponents return to the charge, and claim 
that if there is evidence that Freud’s use of the 
word “‘sexual’’ is wider than the ordinary 
dictionary use, it is only the result of the attacks 
which have been made on his teaching. His 
theory, as he first outlined it, explained all 
human thought and life in terms of sex, in the 
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crudest physical, even animal, sense of the word. 
Only when he realised the deep feeling that he 
had aroused did he make some attempt to explain 
away and modify what he had said. 

It is well known that Freud believes that the 
sex instinct manifests its presence much earlier 
in the life of the individual than is usually held to 
be the case. He insists that it can be seen in 
very young children, even in infants. The first 
thing that an infant does is to suck. This is an 
instinctive activity, the infant has not to be taught 
to do it. Most people would say that it has 
nothing to do with sex ; if you want to name ii 
you can’t very well explain it—you will call it the 
instinct of hunger or nutrition. That is not simple 
enough for Freud. He points out that the infant 
gets obvious pleasure from sucking. ‘“He who 
sees a satiated child sink back from the mother’s 
breast, and fall asleep with reddened cheek and 
blissful smile, will have to admit that this picture 
remains typical of sexual gratification in later 
life. 2.2" ‘That this. is:not merely, the Sata: 
faction of the instinct of nutrition we perceive in 
the fact that infants like to repeat this action of 
sucking for its own sake, when it has no result 
in getting nourishment. The infant sucks his 
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thumb or his toe, he sucks his rubber comforter. 
He will even suck his own lips, and get pleasure 
from it [I have seen a puppy do the same thing, 
in his sleep}. And so we observe that an infant 
performs actions with no other object than that of 
obtaining pleasure. To Freud, this is the same 
thing as saying that the actions are sexual. In 
his Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex he 
claims the right to use indiscriminately and inter- 
changeably the terms ‘‘ sexual excitement ’’ and 
‘ gratification.’’ The child’s pleasure, then, 
begins at his mother’s breast, but very soon he 
finds the breast unnecessary to the pleasure, and 
discovers gratification in his own body—in his 
thumb or his toe. This making of oneself, one’s 
own body, the object of one’s delight Freud calls 
auto-eroticism, and he wastes much time in going 
into rather offensive detail on that subject. 

At a later stage the growing child begins to 
take delight in his parents. He likes to be with 
his mother, not merely because she was the 
original source of nourishment and warmth, and 
still provides these things for him; he takes 
delight in her for her own sake. He likes to be 
with her. He likes her to nurse him, to lie beside 
him and get him off to sleep. This pleasure for its 
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own sake—it has nothing to do with hunger, with 
safety—what can it be but sex? The little boy 
is in love with his mother! The little girl, in 
the same way, is in love with her father. 

Children, of course, take pleasure in all kinds 
of things. How they like to be pushed backwards 
and forwards on a swing or rocked up and down 
on a see-saw! They insist that we shall °° Do it 
again.’’ They love the rhythmical motion of a 
railway train. That is why boys nearly always, at 
one time in their lives, want to be engine-drivers. 
This pleasure, which is an end in itself, is proved 
by that very fact to be sexual. 

Later on, of course, when the human being 
reaches puberty and, at last, maturity, the sexual 
instinct becomes linked to its great natural pur- 
pose—reproduction. Before that time sexuality 
exists, according to Freud, as a collection of 
pleasure-seeking tendencies. If you ask, how we 
know that these tendencies have anything to do 
with sex, the answer seems to be threefold. First, 
we observe that these particular pleasures become 
linked, in due course, to the great reproductive 
purpose of sex. The child who sucks his thumb 
or his dummy—well, in later years he becomes 
fond of kissing girls under the mistletoe—and, as 
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we all know, kissing is a real, though irrational, 
part of courtship. It is interesting, by the way, 
to notice that two of the by-products of the 
special kind of sexuality which begins in sucking 
a dummy and ends in kissing a girl are those 
nasty, and quite irrational, habits of sucking a 
pipe and sucking a pewter pot! That, at least, 
is Freud’s explanation. 

Secondly, Freud asserts that analysis shows 
that sexual desires and emotions, and even 
sexual perversions, go back to these early 
practices and experiences of childhood. We 
know what “‘analysis’’ means, it means ‘‘ free 
association.’’ Quite naturally the thought of 
pleasure will produce all kinds of associations, 
some sexual, some mental, some merely physical 
—like the thrill of a cold bath in summer. It 
would not be difficult for the analyst—looking, 
as always, for evidence of the sexual—to connect 
these together, and to make them prove his case. 
We have already insisted that suggestion plays 
a great part in the actual practice of psycho- 
analysis. Dr. Wohlgemuth, however, has 
subjected to most searching criticism the report 
of the analysis of ‘“‘ Little Hans,’’ which is given 
by Freud in one of his series of case papers. He 
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shows that in every extract from the analysis 
the significant thoughts and feelings are “‘ sug- 
gested ’’ by the analyst. He sums up, somewhat 
bitterly, ‘‘Freud’s, or the (analyst’s) repugnant 
sexual ideas have been communicated to him, 
and the healthy mind of a healthy little fellow 
has been polluted. The boy has been corrupted 
to afford gratification to the sexual phantasies 
of his psychoanalysers.’’ Generally, it is per- 
haps worth saying that the belief of Freudians 
that children show sexual excitement at an early 
age leads them to read all sorts of unpleasant 
meanings into the more or less innocent remarks 
of children, and to suggest to children ideas that 
they would be better without. 

Alfred Adler, the ablest, and at one time the 
favourite, of Freud’s pupils, and one of the 
original members of the psychoanalytical circle 
in Vienna, has thrown over altogether the belief 
in the primary importance of the sex instinct. 
He sees as the root of all activity the ego- 
instinct, the will to power. All human beings 
are distressed by weakness, they feel themselves 
inferior. So they apply themselves with all 
possible concentration to overcome such in- 
feriority, to make themselves strong, superior. 
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So in the classical case of Demosthenes, the 
most elegant of Greek orators. Constitutionally, 
he was an exceptionally poor speaker, with a 
weak voice and a stammer. He set himself to 
conquer these hindrances. He practised speak- 
ing with a pebble in his mouth. He stood on the 
shore and lifted up his voice in strenuous 
opposition to the roaring thunder of the waves. 
And at last he made himself the most famous 
orator of all time. His supremacy is the symbol 
of the consciousness of inferiority. 

Much the same is true of Nietzsche. The 
world knows him as the preacher of the ideal of 
tuthless_ self-expression and_ self-development. 
His gospel was, “‘Be a super-man. Take as 
your ideal the blonde beast in the forest.’’ If 
we did not know we should think of him as being 
a physical giant with a mind of supreme 
efficiency. As a matter of fact, Nietzsche was 
an invalid who died in a mad house. The gospel 
of superiority is his protest against his own 
weakness. 

This, then, is the motive force in all human 
activity—the desire to be strong. The child 
wants to be a man. The woman wants to be a 
man. The man wants to be strong and dominat- 
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ing. ‘‘ The will to power,’’ Nietzsche calls it. 
The masculine protest, is Adler’s name for it. 
And he is amazed that Freud never saw that the 
sexual craving on which he sets so much emphasis 
is only a part, a symbol, of this masculine protest. 
It is the desire of the male to lord it over the 
female, the desire of the female to submit to her 
mate, the expression of her admiration for him. 
According to Adler, what Freud describes as 
the sexual interest and the sexual desire of 
children is just their longing to be like the father, 
to admire him, to imitate him. So in every way > 
and in every person the sexual craving, the 
‘‘ libido,’’ is only a symbol of the will to mastery. 

This ‘‘ masculine protest ’’—the wish to be a 
complete man—is also at the root of the neuroses. 
When the person who is consciously inferior and 
weak fails to secure a ‘‘place in the sun,”’ to 
dominate others, to become rich, famous, happy, 
then, according to Adler, he secures his ends by 
the dodge of becoming ill. Once he despairs of 
victory over his weakness, he takes refuge in 
hysteria. The sick man can tyrannise over his 
environment, monopolise the attention of his 
friends, become a person of importance. Adler 
says that the real question in the neurotic’s mind 
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is: ‘‘How can I become top dog? They are 
ill to spite someone.’’ The more ingenious and 
complete these mutually inconsistent mterpreta- 
tions of mental activity turn out to be (those of 
Freud and Adler), the more ready we are to 
realise that neither of them is correct. 

Freud thinks of this sexual impulse, or sexual 
need, as having, functionally, the same signifi- 
cance in the biological territory as the conception 
of energy has in the physical realm. He names 
it libido, and compares it with a stream which is 
divisible, which can be dammed up, which over- 
flows into branches, and so on. The older, 
more primitive channels are, of course, those 
along which it flows more easily—the ego instinct, 
the sex instinct (in the animal sense), and so on. 
New channels for the libido imply and require 
effort. Only by such effort, however, by the 
restriction of its expression in the older, cruder 
ways, can any of the libido be set free to go 
onward and upward, to create, to be refined, 
spiritualised. ‘‘ Freud tells us that sexual 1m- 
pulses can be sublimated. This means that they 
can be desexualised for spiritual ends, for the ends 
we denote by the names of art, science, and 
religion ; and, on a somewhat less lofty plane, for 
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such ends as craftsmanship, professional work, 
politics, all that we know as culture.’’ Wittels 
has defined sublimation as the employment of 
energy belonging to a primitive instinct in a new 
and desired—t.e., non-primitive, channel. But 
how this sublimation is to be achieved the psycho- 
analysts do not make very clear. They make 
it clear, however, that if these higher channels 
for the expression of the libido are blocked or 
restricted, it will take to the older, more familiar, 
deeper channels, and the easiest path is by 
sexuality. All this, of course, is highly meta- 
phorical. But it has mo meaning at all unless 
there is a fixed amount of libido or psychic 
energy, so that if more is used in artistic creation 
there is less available for politics, or for any other 
cultural activity. This conception of psychic 
energy seems entirely false and valueless. In 
the physical world, energy has a definite mean- 
ing, although scientists and philosophers are not 
all agreed as to its definition. We know the 
‘“mechanical equivalent’’ of heat, that is to 
say, the amount of kinetic energy which can be 
produced from a measured amount of heat. But 
we cannot apply any quantitative conceptions to 
Freud’s “‘libido.’’ We do not know how much 
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of the creative impulse in poetry corresponds to, 
or is used up by, a certain amount of “‘dis- 
covery’ in science, or of useful originality in 
politics. Still less is it true that we can argue, 
as, on Freud’s assumption, we ought to be able 
to do, that, on the whole, celibates have shown 
more creative power in the spiritual realm, in 
culture or civilisation or religion, than have 
married people, or that when a woman poet or 
essayist marries the quality of her work deterior- 
ates, and that it improves again when her husband 
dies. It is perhaps true that people who do not 
find satisfaction in the more ordinary kinds of 
instinctive activity learn to express themselves 
in other, more “‘ spiritual’’ ways, and that where 
there is no restriction at all on the immediate 
satisfaction of the animal instincts there is little 
progress in culture or civilisation. But the whole 
conception of ‘‘libido’’ or ‘‘ psychic energy ’’ 
seems of little use in the description of the 
activities of the human mind, or in the inter- 
pretation of them, and the word “ sublimation ”’ 
implies an unnecessary mechanisation of our 
description of the more spiritual part of human 


life. 


X.—PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
RELIGION 


THE description of the human mind which is 
offered by psychoanalysis is so comprehensive 
that it would be surprising indeed if it had no 
suggestions to make about a mental phenomenon 
so universal, so characteristically human, as is 
religion. As a matter of fact, there are few 
departments of psychology in which the sugges- 
tions of Freud and his followers are so plausible, 
so varied, and so interesting as they are in the 
psychology of religion. 

The most important books on the bearing 
of psychoanalysis on the theory of religion 
are Freud’s Totem and Taboo and Jung’s 
Psychology of the Unconscious. These two 
books are in many ways characteristic of their 
brilliant authors, and each of them represents one 
of the two contributions which psychoanalysis 
claims to make to the psychology of religion. 
Freud’s work consists in a very careful study 
of material supplied by modern sociology— 
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especially Frazer’s Golden Bough, Robertson 
Smith’s Religion of the Semites, and the 
relevant works of Durkheim, E. B. Tylor, 
Andrew Lang, and others. This material 1s 
interpreted, as we should expect, in terms of the 
assumptions and conclusions of psychoanalysis, 
such as the unconscious and the Cidipus com- 
plex. Jung’s work is far more in the nature of 
mere assertion. But we shall be able to criticise 
them, and to compare them, more profitably 
when we have described the two kinds of 
explanation. 

Freud begins with primitive man. This 
interesting person, it is assumed, lived in hordes, 
consisting of one male, a number of females, and 
children. So soon as the male child reached an 
age when his presence with the females provoked 
the jealousy of the ‘‘ Old Man,’’ he was driven 
out of the horde. ‘‘ This primal state of society 
has nowhere been observed,’’ Freud admits. He 
assumes it, therefore. The young males, 
driven out of the horde, in which they have for 
a time suffered from the fierce jealousy and 
cruelty of the ‘‘Old Man,’’ have strange con- 
tradictory feelings towards him. One can see 
how it comes about if one notices how envy 
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shades off at one side into admiration, and at 
the other side into dislike. So the young males 
on the one hand fear the ‘‘ Old Man,’’ hate him, 
are jealous of him, long to revenge themselves 
upon him, and to take his women for themselves ; 
on the other hand they love him, admire him, 
envy his strength and prowess, idealise him. 
There are what the psychoanalysts call ambiva- 
lent feelings towards him. The expelled young 
male either lives by himself, or joins others in a 
similar position. Sooner or later the idea occurs 
to them to combine to put an end to the ‘‘ Old 
Man,’’ whose tyranny has darkened their lives 
hitherto. At last in a band they kill him, and 
eat him, in order that each of them may have a 
share of his bravery and strength. (All this, it 
must be noted, is still in the land of hypothesis, 
the preparing of an elaborate explanation. We 
have not yet come to the first fact which these 
explanations fit.) Now they find that their 
puzzles have only begun. Who is to take the 
‘“Qld Man’s’’ place? Who is to have his 
women? Jealousy is a very real emotion 
(especially in primitive man, we may assume). 
Probably they fought about it, at first. But 
after a time, longer or shorter, we do not know, 
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they reached a solution which expressed itself 
in an institution, social and almost religious, 
which has been very widespread in the earth. 
Here were these half-brothers, who had joined 
to destroy the father whom they hated and loved. 
We know what their feelings must have been ; 
triumph and remorse—guilt. They were sharers 
in that guilt. The act was only tolerable, in 
retrospect, if they remained bound in fellowship. 
The one thing, above all others, that threatened 
this fellowship was their jealous craving for the 
women of the horde—their sisters, and the 
mother and her sisters. And so there grew up a 
ban—strong, unbreakable—forbidding marriage, 
or any kind of intercourse, with the women of 
their own group. If a man wanted a wife, he 
had to go to another horde for her. No man, 
except an outsider, could touch a woman of the 
horde. At certain times of the year the men 
of the horde repeated, in solemn pantomime and 
sacrament, the awful act in which their whole 
social organisation was rooted. They joined 
together—and no one was allowed not to take 
part, in order that the guilt might be shared by 
all—to kill and eat the sacred totem animal, 
which no individual in the group was allowed to 
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kill, with whatever excuse, which was akin to 
the whole group, and, indeed, may be considered 
as the ancestor of the group—he is the original 
‘Old Man,’’ in animal form. Here, then, is 
the origin of the horror of incest, the origin and 
meaning of the Cidipus complex, here is the 
origin of totemism, and the exogamy which is 
generally associated with it. 

Let us be clear as to the ground we have 
traversed hitherto, and let us, in particular, 
distinguish fact and theory. The facts are that 
among the black fellows of Australia, among the 
American Indians, and elsewhere, there exists a 
strange social organisation called totemism. A 
group of men and women in a tribe has close 
and peculiar association with a particular species 
of animal, an eagle, say, or a bison, or a bear, 
or a kangaroo. The people of the group are 
under the protection of, and in their turn protect, 
their totem animal. On no account will they 
hurt it, or kill it, or eat it. They behave towards 
it in all respects as though it were a member of 
the group, of the same blood. Another curious 
characteristic of this type of social organisation 
is that no man may marry a woman of his own 
totem group. Children belong to the totem of 
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their mother, so this ban prevents incest between 
son and mother, or between brother and sister, 
but it does not prevent incest between father 
and daughter. At certain solemn and sacred 
occasions, however, both these tabus are 
relaxed. First, the men dress up to imitate 
their totem animal, they catch one of the 
species, kill it, and eat it. And then follows a 
sort of holiday, during which the prohibition 
against sexual intercourse between members of 
the same totem clan does not apply. 

Those are the facts. They are very 
mysterious. Before the psychoanalysts, there 
was no kind of agreement as to their meaning. 
Sir J. G. Frazer, indeed, has changed his mind 
often about their explanations and is prepared 
to change it again. Freud’s explanation is as 
plausible as any other, but it has no evidence 
for it at all. He holds that the totem animal 
represents the spirit of the ancestor, the ‘‘ Old 
Man”’ whom they killed, whose death was the 
beginning of the sense of guilt ; that the exogamy 
was necessary in order that the young males 
should not destroy each other after destroying 
the ‘Old Man.’’ That, in fact, the only two 
crimes recognised at that level of society— 
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murder and incest—along with the whole social 
and religious organisation of the clan, are built 
up round the Cidipus complex. 

This totem meal, in which the sacred animal 
is solemnly eaten, appears at a later stage of 
social development as a solemn sacrifice to the 
god; although the transformation from one to 
the other, from the totem meal to the sacrifice, 
is mysterious, and their connection cannot be 
demonstrated. The totem animal, of course, is 
the father, and the god also is the father. Some- 
times, indeed, the change back from animal to _ 
human form is not complete. When Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, set 
up two calves and said, ‘‘ These be thy gods, 
O Israel, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt,’’ he may have been telling the truth. It 
is, at any rate, significant that Aaron had made 
a similar image at the foot of Mount Sinai 
centuries before, and had said a similar thing 
to the people. It is possible, that is to say, 
that the primitive representation of Jehovah was 
in the form of a young bull. This representation 
of the deity by an animal seems strange to us, 
but it was not unfamiliar to the ancients. A 
survival of all this is to be found, so Jung asserts, 
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in the representation of the Holy Ghost as a 
dove, and of Christ as a lamb. 

In the sacrifices, then, in their primitive form, 
the god and the victim are really the same, for 
the victim represents the father, and the god 
also, it is assumed, represents the father. Some- 
times, while the god is still theriomorphic, his 
connection with the sacred animal is directly 
obvious. Psychoanalysis shows, however, ‘‘ that 
the god is in every case modelled after the father 
and that our personal relation to god is dependent 
upon our relation to our physical father, fluctuat- 
ing and changing with him, and that god at 
bottom is nothing but an exalted father.’? The 
sexual jealousy which had led to the murder of 
the father had an opportunity to die down, for 
the pressure of the brothers made it impossible 
for any one of them to take the father’s place. 
And so it comes about that the father-image 
comes to represent an ideal—the fulness of 
power, the freedom from all laws, of the primitive 
father, and the sons’ willingness to submit them- 
selves to him. 

Totemism, sacrifice, religion, then, according 
to Freud, rest on the primitive murder of the 


primal ancestor of the horde, who in time 
ti 
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becomes spiritualised into a god. It all springs 
out. of the son’s attempt to put himself in the 
father’s place, the Gdipus complex. ‘‘ With the 
introduction of agriculture the importance of the 
son in the patriarchal family increased. He 
was emboldened to give new expression to his 
incestuous libido which found symbolic satisfac- 
tion in labouring over mother earth.’’ That is 
why a farmer is called a husbandman—he is the 
husband of mother earth—Cdipus complex 
again. That is why there belong to this agri- 
cultural stage of society many youthful gods, 
who are in love with mother goddesses, but are 
killed by animals—boars or bears, or what not. 
The god who suffers is well known. 

About nineteen centuries ago, two rival 
religions entered the Roman Empire from the 
East—Mithraism and Christianity. Mithra is 
shown killing the sacred bull—and this act was 
repeated in the sacramental taurobolium which 
was so important, and to us so disgusting, a 
feature of the religion. Mithra’s sacrifice of the 
bull represents the son who carried out the 
sacrifice of the father by himself, and thus 
released the brothers from their oppressive com- 


plicity in the deed. Freud says “‘ perhaps ”’ in 
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this case, but he doesn’t mean it. He does not 
trouble to say ‘‘perhaps’’? when he comes to 
Christianity. Christ allays the sense of guilt 
in a different way. He sacrificed His own life 
and thereby redeemed the brothers from primal 
sm. ‘‘In the Christian myth man’s original sin 
is undoubtedly an offence against God the 
Father, and if Christ redeems mankind from the 
weight of original sin by sacrificing His own life, 
He forces us to the conclusion that this sin was 
murder. According to the law of retaliation, 
which is deeply rooted in human feeling, a 
murder can be atoned only by the sacrifice of 
another life ; the self-sacrifice points to a blood 
guilt. And if this sacrifice of one’s own life 
brings about a reconciliation with god, the father, 
then the crime which must be expiated can only 
have been the murder of the father... . The 
reconciliation with the father is the more thorough 
because simultaneously with this sacrifice, there 
follows the complete renunciation of woman, for 
whose sake mankind rebelled against the father.’’ 

It is relevant, perhaps, to intrude three 
criticisms here. Of all the world’s religious 
teachers, there is no one who laid less emphasis 
on sex, as a temptation to be opposed, as an 
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instinct to be inhibited, than did Jesus. There is 
hardly a word about the relations between men 
and women in His teaching. Nobody could live 
in the world, and teach men about life, and say 
less about that subject. Sex may be as im- 
portant in life and religion as Freud holds it to 
be, but he will hardly find the proof of it in the 
recorded words and acts of Jesus. It is also 
worth pointing out that there is not the slightest 
hint anywhere, in the sacred writings either of 
the Jews or the Christians, that the sin against 
God the Father for which the Son made expia- 
tion on Calvary was thought of as the murder 
of the Father. The easy make-believe of the 
world in which Freud’s ‘‘unconscious’’ finds 
its home may demand such conceptions in order 
to make his theories symmetrical. But that is 
not what any sane man means by truth. 

Thirdly, Freud reaches his assertion that on 
the cross Christ made expiation for the murder 
of God the Father by means of an obvious logical 
fallacy. His attempt at a syllogism, stripped of 
non-essentials, is as follows: . 

In the ancient world, murder is atoned by the 
sacrifice of another life. 

Christ sacrificed His own life. 
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Therefore the sin for which He made propitia- 
tion was murder, which is a palpable non- 
sequitur. 

The key-stone of the arch of Freud’s theory of 
religion, and of the Christian religion in particular, 
is, however, still to come. ‘‘ The psychological 
fatality of ambivalence demands its right,’’ he 
continues, for great is jargon and those who 
sacrifice to no other god make their offerings to 
it. “In the same deed which offers the greatest 
possible expiation to the father, the son also 
attains the goal of his wishes against the father. 
As a sign of this substitution the old totem feast 
is revived again in the form of communion m 
which the band of brothers now eats the flesh of 
the son and no longer that of the father, the sons 
thereby identifying themselves with him, and 
becoming holy themselves.’’ In which specula- 
tion there is this truth, that the Mass does imply 
an identification of the believer with Christ in 
His self-offering to the Father, and the whole 
Catholic religion implies that Christ is one with 
the Father. But there is no hint in Freud’s 
interpretation that he grasps the fact that the 
Mass is a sacrifice offered to God the Father. 

Freud’s account of Christianity is certainly 
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plausible to those who believe that Christianity 
is not true. To the critic, however, it is 
obvious that it contains too large a proportion 
of unchecked speculation. His own account of 
his theory is significant. ‘‘ Before closing,’’ he 
says, ‘‘we must take into account that the 
remarkable convergence reached in these illustra- 
tions, pointing to a single inclusive relation, ought 
not to blind us to the uncertainty of our assump- 
tions and to the difficulties of our conclusions. ’’ 
What Freud seeks to do is to explain, from the 
standpoint of psychoanalysis, how religion arose ~ 
in the human race. The individual problem, how 
and why is this particular person religious, is 
tackled by Jung. The vital craving, partly 
psychic, partly physical, which the psycho- 
analysts call libido, must have an object, a 
satisfaction. The child finds the satisfaction of 
part of his need in his parents ; the adult transfers 
his interest and longing from the “‘ father-image ”’ 
or the ‘‘ mother-image,’’ and postulates a present 
reality to satisfy them. He projects his ideals 
into the clouds, and they help and satisfy him 
because they seem real. Jung says, in The 
Psychology of the Unconscious, °° Psycho- 
logically understood, the divinity is nothing 
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else than a projected complex of representations 
which is accentuated in feeling according to the 
degree of religiousness of the individual. God 
is to be considered as the representative of a 
certain sum of (psychical) energy (libido). The 
religious instinct feeds upon the incestuous libido 
of the infantile period. The religious heroes, 
Dionysus, for example, or Christ, are personifi- 
cations of the human libido and its typical fates, 
the actors and interpreters of our secret thoughts. 
What that seems to mean is not that, necessarily, 
Dionysus or Christ was not an actual historical 
person, but that this actual existence is not of 
any importance. The religious value of Christ 
is that of a religious symbol, a peg to which the 
libido can attach its cravings, its needs, its ideals, 
its hopes. ‘‘ The thoughts of many hearts shall 
be revealed,’’ said Simeon, looking on the infant 
Christ, and that is always, in every religion, the 
real significance of the divinity. At least, so the 
psychoanalysts say. 

An American, Mr. Everett Dean Martin, 
elaborated this explanation of religion in a book 
published lately, The Mystery of Religion. 
Religion is essentially an escape from reality. 
Science makes it clear to every intelligent man 
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that neither the individual nor the race is im- 
mortal. There will come a time when our earth 
will be frozen and dead, and our sun will be 
exhausted. On the surface of the earth will be 
left the futile scratches, all that remains of man’s 
civilisation, art, and science. The story will be 
all over, and there will be nobody to remember, 
nobody to care. Humanity will be as though it 
had never been. But against this stepmother 
of a universe man makes his protest, and that 
protest is religion. It tells of an eternal city 
where there shall be no more pain, or tears, or 
death, but— 


The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast. 


Death becomes the entrance into a fuller life. 
Religion, that is to say, is the flat denial and 
contradiction of experience, and of all that 
unbiassed reason can base on experience. 
The child’s whole world is the family. It 
feeds him, clothes him, satisfies his craving 
for knowledge and affection, disciplines his 
character. It is all warm, and sympathetic 
and homely. His father and mother are the 
standards by which power and love and wisdom 
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are judged. And as he grows up this house of 
dreams becomes more and more strained and 
patchy ; it begins to let in the weather; quite 
obviously it will not do. The youth becomes 
insecure, he has to face more or less of responsi- 
bility on his own, he has to solve problems, to 
make efforts. A wider life summons him to a 
man’s endeavour. Paradise is lost. But all 
unconsciously he tries to deal with this new, 
wider environment by the old ways of thinking. 
He revives the infantile ‘‘father-image.’’ His 
life it still controlled by a Father, who is the 
standard by which all values are judged. He is 
‘‘perfect,’’ ‘‘all-loving.’’ ‘‘ The unconscious, 
says Martin, ‘‘seeks to make the transitions as 
easy as possible. It strives to meet new situa- 
tions with accustomed modes of thought and 
behaviour.’’ From ancient times to the most 
modern, therefore, the father is a favourite 
religious symbol. Zeus was the father of gods 
and men. ‘“‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’’ And 
in our own day, when men commonly make 
nationalism a religion, they speak of the Father- 
land. According to this view, we must look for 
the psychological origins of religion in the 
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mechanisms with which the child adjusts its 
developing emotional life to an environment in 
which the father and mother have been the 
chief figures. Martin defines religion as ‘‘ the 
symbolic appreciation of the mystery of existence 
in terms of the-interests of the ego.”’ 

God is to be thought of, then, as the symbol 
of a certain amount of psychic energy or libido. 
That transferable interest used to be centred on 
the father, now it finds a peg on which to attach 
itself in the complex of notions which go to make 
up what the theologians call ‘‘ the idea of God.”’ 
This libido we know, according to Freud, to be 
in its essence and fundamental nature nothing 
more nor less than sexual craving, the urge of 
sexual need. So we shall expect that all the 
vocabulary and symbols of religion are, almost 
transparently, sexual, and that religious emotion 
and sexual emotion are very closely akin. The 
close connection of immoral orgies with worship 
in many primitive religions is a proof of this fact, 
which also finds ambivalent expression in the 
fierce sexual restrictions which are alleged 
to be characteristic of the early centuries of 
Christianity. 

Religion, according to this view, is everywhere 
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the same, under whatever name it may be called, 
in whatever theological or ethical terms it may 
express itself. Underlying all religions is the 
sense of the mystery of life, the wonder of birth 
and growth and reproduction. In the imagery, 
the myths, the symbols, and theology of every 
great religion, this mystery is expressed, primarily 
associated, as it is, with sex. All religions come 
to a focus in the worship of the powers of genera- 
tion. The word veneration, it has been pointed 
out, derived as it is from Venus, is itself a witness 
to this close connection between religion and 
Sex. 

It is easy to recognise the intimate relation 
between religious emotions and sexuality when 
we analyse the beliefs and practices of others. 
And, theoretically, we should be prepared to 
admit that in Christianity also religious and 
erotic emotions are closely associated. But 
psychoanalysts cross the #’s and dot the 2’s 
of this theory. They show in detail that 
Christianity, like other forms of hysteria, rests 
upon the forcible repression of the libido. It is 
recognised, indeed, that Jesus had little to say 
about sex. But St. Paul, who was in a very real 
sense the second founder of Christianity, was, 
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they say, obsessed by sex, and it was his reaction 
to this complex, his emphasis on the shame of 
the flesh and the glory of chastity, which have 
made Christendom what it is. Repression of the 
libido, so far as its natural outlet was concerned, 
meant that the saints who denied themselves all 
earthly love found their compensation in a 
sublimated, rapturous love of Jesus. Christ 
became their spiritual lover, their heavenly 
spouse. ‘‘Do you not know,’’ said St. Cecilia 
to her persecutors, “‘that I am the bride of my 
Lord Jesus Christ ?’’ And in meditation on that 
incomparable love poem, The Song of Songs, St. 
Bernard found in its frank, amorous pictures, 
a description of the relation between the soul 
and her heavenly Bridegroom. And all this has 
survived until our own day. The life of Sister 
Emilie, of the Daughters of the Cross, published 
since this year began, shows how natural it is 
for such an one to think and speak of Christ as her 
beloved(Bien-Aimé), her heavenly Bridegroom 
(céleste fiancé). And Dom Louismet’s recently 
published Mystical Initiation, a devotional com- 
mentary on The Song of Songs, shows a quite 
definite sublimation of the sexual instinct. 
Modern Protestantism, also, although it 1s 
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temperamentally colder and less disposed to 
devotion, shows the same phenomena. 


Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy Bosom fly, 
ES Geers 
I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘“Come unto Me and rest; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My Breast ;”’ 


shows quite clearly erotic imagery in religion. 
The most obvious example that I know, how- 
ever, is a Presbyterian hymn based on a passage 
of Samuel Rutherford, the Covenanter— 


Oh, I am my Beloved’s 
And my Beloved’s mine}; 

He brings a poor vile sinner 
Into His house of wine. 


The bride eyes not her garment, 
But her dear bridegroom’s face ; 
I will not gaze at glory, 
But at my King of grace. 


The erotic motive in these examples appears 
quite simple. And the claim of the psycho- 
analytic and similar theories is that in such cases 
an erotic wish of some sort is at work or the 
believer would not represent his relations to the 
Christ in such symbols. 
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The truth is, of course, that people use such 
phrases with no glimmer of a notion of any erotic 
or sexual thought in their minds. Certainly, I 
have sung “‘ Jesu, lover of my soul,’’ many times, 
and it is news to me that it expressed a sexual 
wish. If I had such feelings they must have 
been ‘‘in the unconscious,’’ in every sense of 
that word; and to press a point of that sort 
seems merely pedantic literalism. It resembles 
nothing so much as an attempt to make a poet 
mean what he says. 

Civilisation, as a matter of fact, owes a great 
debt to Catholic Christianity in that it was able 
to put a bit into the mouth of the sex instinct. 
Mr. Clifford Howard asserts that Christian 
civilisation, like every other civilisation, present 
or past, is the outgrowth of instinct control, and 
that to the depth that this control is achieved, 
social progress develops and humanity advances. 
Christian civilisation rests upon the steadfast 
control of the all-inclusive instinct of sex, and 
the credit for the greatest of all civilisations lies 
directly with Christianity. Anybody who wants 
really to understand this point should read the 
first chapter of Mr. Chesterton’s little book on 
St. Francis. The abyss of filth into which pagan 
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civilisation had sunk at the beginning of our era 
is, thank God, inconceivable to the modern man, 
as it is certainly indescribable by him. ‘‘ The 
effect of treating sex as only one innocent natural 
thing was that every other innocent natural 
thing became soaked and sodden with sex. For 
sex cannot be admitted to a mere equality among 
elementary emotions or experiences like eating 
and sleeping. The moment sex ceases to be a 
servant it becomes a tyrant. There is something 
dangerous and disproportionate in its place in 
human nature, for whatever reason, and it does 
really need a special purification and dedication. 
The modern talk about sex being free like any 
other sense, about the body being beautiful like 
any tree or flower, is either a description of the 
Garden of Eden or a piece of thoroughly bad 
psychology, of which the world grew weary two 
thousand years ago.”’ 

Christianity set out to curb and restrain the 
sexual licence of paganism, and it did well. It 
is assumed, rather lightly perhaps, that this 
proves, or helps to prove, that there is a close 
connection between religion and the instinct of 
sex. Certainly, it may be admitted, without any 
kind of reservation, that religion is rooted deep 
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in man’s instinctive life. It is far from being 
pure or mainly a matter of reasoning or of 
volition. But this is quite irrelevant to the 
question as to whether the statements that it 
makes about reality—about God and the world 
and destiny—are true or not. And yet it is safe 
to say, as Dr. Thouless says, that nobody would 
have taken the trouble to assert the close con- 
nection between religion and the sex instinct 
except with the desire to discredit religion. It 
has succeeded in doing so only among people 


whose thinking is not according to the laws of 


logic. 

Of the more fundamental psychoanalytical 
explanation of religion, that it represents the 
externalisation of a certain amount of libido, it 
may be admitted that it explains how religion 
may have arisen if we assume that religion 1s 
not true. It is not the business of psychology 
in any of its departments, however, to attack or 
defend the objective truth of religion. The 
relation of psychology to arithmetic may be taken 
as an illustration of this. The psychologist may 
show us, if he can, how the human mind arrives 
at the conviction that nine sevens are sixty-three. 
If he is asked, ‘‘As a matter of fact, are nime 
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sevens sixty-three?’’ his answer must be, “‘ As 
a psychologist, that is not my business. For a 
verdict on such abstruse matters, you must go 
to the arithmetician. My only concern is, how 
the mind works.’’ Similarly, the psychologist 
may show us, if he can, how man arrives at the 
conviction that God is, and that He answers 
prayer. If he is asked, ‘‘ But does God answer 
prayer, really?’’ his answer must be, “‘As a 
psychologist, I can’t say. You must go to 
the philosopher, the theologian, the saint, 
perhaps to the mystic, for discussions of such 
matters. My only concern is how the mind 
works.’’ It is safe to say that those who expect 
psychology to support or to deny the truth of 
religion are wanting it to go altogether outside 
its proper sphere. 
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XI.—CONCLUSION 


PSYCHOANALYSIS must be estimated from two 
points of view, and by two standards of judgment. 
First of all, it is a method for curing certain 
mental disorders such as hysteria, phobias, and 
neurasthenia, and those who practise the method 
have the right to be judged by the success which 
they achieve in dealing with these troubles. On 
the other hand, it offers a theory of what these 
troubles are, how they arise, and by what 
mechanism the cure takes place. This theory 
develops into a complete description of the 
human mind, of its structure and its activity. 
And it must be judged by the success with which 
it unifies and offers the simplest possible descrip- 
tion of as many psychical facts as possible. 
Nobody knows how much success psycho- 
analysis has really obtained as a curative method. 
No statistics are obtainable, and it is not easy 
to see how reliable statistics could be obtained. 
For one thing, the history of the psychoanalytical 
178 
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movement, now about a generation old, is a story 
of divisions and quarrels. The original circle 
which surrounded Freud in Vienna has excom- 
municated those who have ventured to differ 
from the master on matters of greater or less 
importance. Stehel, Wittels, and (greatest of 
all, perhaps) Adler, are no longer members of 
the Vienna Psychoanalytical Society, and Freud 
and his followers deny that they have the right 
to call themselves psychoanalysts. C. G. Jung 
and the Ziirich school, also, are no longer in 
communion with Freud. In England there is a 
group calling itself the British Psychoanalytical 
Society, the qualifications for membership in 
which are of the vaguest. It is not necessary to 
have any medical qualifications ; in fact, Freud 
has expressed the view that a medical training 
is a positive disqualification to an analyst. And it 
is not essential that one should have a University 
degree in psychology. One must have a real 
interest in the subject, and be known personally 
to the members who propose and second one for 
membership. ‘‘It is a help’’ if one has oneself 
been analysed. This is how the only authorita- 
tive body of psychoanalysts in this country is 
formed! And it declines to allow any but its 
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own members to describe themselves as psycho- 
analysts. 

This means, of course, that neither on the 
Continent nor in England is it possible to 
estimate the actual number of practising psycho- 
analysts, or to distinguish the reputable and 
reliable practitioner from the charlatan or the 
fraud. It would be unfair, obviously, to 
condemn the whole movement because some 
irresponsible hanger-on proved to be incompetent. 
But we have also to emphasise the fact, with 
regret and surprise, that the most reputable men — 
in the movement show a curious reluctance to 
submit their practice to the test of statistics. 
How many cases have they treated? In what 
proportion of these cases has the improvement 
been so great that it would not be unreasonable 
to speak of a cure? In what proportion of these 
‘‘cures’’ was the improvement permanent? In 
how many cases did the patient get worse after 
being analysed? Can the psychoanalyst give 
adequate reasons why we should not conclude 
that in these cases the deterioration was not due 
to psychoanalysis? Are they prepared to put 
before an independent committee of doctors and 
psychologists evidence that the cures that have 
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been wrought were not due rather to suggestion 
than to psychoanalysis? These questions indi- 
cate the kind of test to which this movement 
must be prepared to submit if it is to make good 
its claim to be a branch of science, rather 
than to rank with Spiritualism, New Thought, 
Christian Science, and other pseudo-religions. 
What is to be said of the account of the normal 
mind that is offered by psychoanalysis? It 
describes the mind and interprets its activities 
in terms of such conceptions as the unconscious, 
repression, resistance, transference, rationalisa- 
tion, and sublimation. It holds that the 
ultimate spring and source of all mental and 
spiritual activity is the sex craving. Even the 
highest phenomena of the mind, religion itself, 
are explained as transformations and modifica- 
tions of the libido. These conceptions we have 
criticised in detail already. Most of them are 
not observed facts, but hypotheses, assumptions, 
at the best, inferences. The unconscious is a 
conception of which it is quite common to hear 
people say, ‘‘ There is something in it,’’ but in the 
Freudian sense of the word there is no evidence 
for it whatever. And the more emphasis that 
is put on it (Freud asserts that mental activity 
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is essentially unconscious) the more meaningless 
does man’s life become. Conscience and reason 
become illusions. It would require absolutely 
compelling evidence to make us willing to accept 
a theory with such undesirable results. 

The other fundamental assumptions of psycho- 
analysis are repression, resistance, and transfer- 
ence. These conceptions have been rejected by 
no less an authority than Alfred Adler, who has 
had full opportunity for studying the practical 
and theoretical work of Freud and his associates, 
as he was for long a prominent member of the 
innermost circle of the ‘‘ faithful’’ in Vienna. 
We have ourselves seen that “‘repression’’ is a 
concept which is obscure, and that the more it 
is examined the less exact it appears. Resistance 
is, of course, the other side of repression. The 
facts which are described by it are more likely 
to mean hesitation to declare what is unpleasant 
than inability to recall what is_ repressed. 
And the facts which are described by the word 
““transference ’’ are those which, more than any 
others, arouse suspicion and dislike of psycho- 
analysis and all its works. The psychoanalysts 
will never understand this opposition until they 
realise that there is widespread among the general 
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public, and especially among the clergy who have 
the cure of souls, a belief that the practice of 
psychoanalysis is accompanied with grave moral 
dangers for the patient, particularly if the patient 
be a woman. The place which sex plays in the 
psychoanalytical view of human personality seems 
to most healthy people fantastically exaggerated, 
and they realise that it is not safe to spread such 
views among people whose critical faculties are 
not educated and alert. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? It is that psychoanalysis contains 
much plausible speculation, many interesting and 
amusing assumptions. Fancy is Freud’s strong 
point. It is reported that at one time he thought 
of taking up fiction as his life work! But he is 
wanting in powers of criticism. And when the 
whole imposing structure is tested by the ordinary 
rules of evidence and laws of logic, an unbiassed 
critic would conclude that it is not proven. As 
it is essentially improbable, there is no reason 
why psychologists should continue to use its 
terminology. 
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